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Gold  Miner 
Gives  $5  Million 


PIERRE  LASSONDE,  CO-FOUNDER 
and  president  of  Franco  and 
Euro-Nevada  Mining  Corporations 
Ltd.,  has  donated  $5  million  to  U ofT 
to  establish  the  Lassonde  Program  in 
Geological  8c  Mining  Engineering. 

The  generous  gift,  said  Dean 
Michael  Charles  of  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  8c  Engineering,  will 
advance  U of  T’s  program  in  geo- 
logical and  mineral  engineering  and 
help  in  future  fund  raising. 

The  $5  million  gift  is  composed  of 
$3.5  million  in  cash  and  a $1.5  mil- 
lion bequest,  said  Charles  in  an  in- 
terview. The  provost’s  office  will 
provide  matching  funds  of  $1.25 
million.  Thf  money  will  enable  the 
faculty  to  appoint  to  a fully  endowed 
chair  an  individual  to  lead  the  pro- 
gram’s development,  to  endow  a 
scholarship  and  bursary  program  for 
students  and  to  endow  an  opera- 
tional fund  for  activities  such  as  field 
trips  and  liaison  activities.  The  do- 
nation will  also  be  used  to  establish 
the  Canadian  Mining  Hall  of  Fame 


in  the  Mining  Building. 

The  announcement  was  made 
March  13  at  the  joint  luncheon  of 
the  Prospectors  8c  Developers 
Association  of  Canada  and  the 
Toronto  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgy  8c 
Petroleum. 

Lassonde  said  he  shares  with  U of  T 
“the  desire  to  create  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  programs  in  geolog- 
ical and  mining  engineering  in  part- 
nership with  the  industry  that  will 
preserve  Toronto  as  a world-class 
centre  of  mining  and  finance.” 

The  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  the  Department  of 
Geology  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  8c 
Science  will  collaborate  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  Lassonde  program. 
Professor  Jeff  Fawcett,  chair  of  ge- 
ology, said  the  cooperation  builds 
on  the  relationship  between  the  fac- 
ulties to  provide  undergraduate  ed- 
ucation and  ensures  that  students 
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Killam  Prize, 
Fellowships  Awarded 


Professor  Philip  Seeman  of 
the  Department  of  Pharm- 
acology, a pioneer  in  the  fields  of 
neuroscience  and  schizophrenia  re- 
search, has  won  a 1996  Killam 
memorial  prize,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished awards  given  to  a 
Canadian  scientist. 


Five  other  scholars  in  the  U of  T 
community  have  won  Killam  research 


American  studies 

Chewing  gum,  jeans  and  all 
that  jazz.  Page  5 


Envelopes,  please 

The  winners  of  this  year’s 
awards  of  excellence.  Page  6 


Tolerance? 

New  centre  of  excellence 
studies  how  immigrants  adjust.  Page  9 

Music  galore 

There’s  music  in  the  air:  the 
spring  concert  of  the  Hart  House 
Singers,  the  husband-and  wife  piano 
duo  and  many  other  offerings. 
Events.  Page  13 


fellowships.  They  are:  Professors 
Michael  Bliss  of  the  Department  of 
History,  Rosemary  Sullivan  of 
English  at  Erindale,  John  Meagher 
of  the  Department  of  English, 
George  Elliott  of  the  Department 
of  Mathematics  and  Linda  Siegel  of 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education.  Professors  Geoffrey  Ozin 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Alexander  Leggatt  of  the 
Department  of  English  have  had 
their  1995  fellowships  renewed  for  a 
second  year. 

In  a phone  interview  Seeman  said 
he  was  surprised  to  be  named  one 
of  two  national  Killam  prize  recipi- 
ents. “After  all,  there  are  so  many 
deserving  people  in  Canada  who 
work  in  the  health  sciences  field, 
plenty  at  U of  T as  well,”  he  said.  The 
other  winner  is  Professor  William 
Unruh  of  UBC. 

The  $50,000  memorial  prize, 
named  for  Izaak  Walton  Killam 
(1885-1955)  and  given  by  the 
Canada  Council,  is  awarded  in  recog- 
nition of  world-class  and  lifetime 
achievements  by  Canadians  in  the 
areas  of  natural  sciences,  health  sci- 
ences and  engineering.  “As  I under- 
stand it,  this  is  a personal  prize  that 
gives  scientists  an  opportunity  to  do 
the  personal  things  that  need  to  be 
, done,”  Seeman  said,  noting  that  in 
his  case,  that  means  spending  more 
time  with  his  family.  “When  a sci- 
entist spends  99  percent  of  his  time 
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Labour  of  Learning 

Second-year  students  participate  in  top-notch  research 
By  Cheryl  Sullivan 


Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 


Professor John  Holladay  of  the  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  and  second-year  student  Sandra  Davis  discuss  their 
•work  on  the  Tell El-Maskhuta,  Egypt,  project. 


The  Internet,  mosh  pits  and  in-line 

skates  have  become  a major  obsession  for 
Laurie  Graham  these  days.  But  she’s  not  about 
to  lose  herself  in  cyberspace  forever  or  lace  on  a pair  of 
Rollerblades  and  disappear  into  the  Californian  sunset. 
She’s  more  interested  in  these  concepts  through  the 
written  word. 

Graham  has  been  spending  time  this  year  poring 
over  pages  and  pages  of  text  looking  for  the  hot  new 
buzz  words  — the  latest,  the  greatest  and  the  downright 
unusual.  With  intense  concentration,  she  analyzes  every 
detail  of  spelling,'  pronunciation  and  possible  definition. 
“It’s  amazing  how  quickly  new  words  enter  our  every- 
day language,”  she  says.  “I  never  thought  I could  find 
researching  a dictionary  so  interesting.” 

Graham  is  one  of  162  second-year  students  involved 
in  85  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science  research  projects.  The 
Research  Opportunities  Program,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  Canada,  gives  some  of  the  University’s  bright- 
est young  minds  a chance  to  be  involved  in  the  high- 


quality  research  for  which  U of  T is  known. 

“I  feel  that  I am  really  a part  of  the  research  and  that 
my  ideas  are  valued,”  Graham  says.  Along  with  two 
other  students,  she  is  working  with  Professor  Peter 
Reich  of  the  Department  of  Linguistics  on  the  first  edi- 
tion of  a Canadian  dictionary  since  1990;  it  will  be 
published  by  Nelson  Canada.  “It  is  great  to  see  the 
practical,  real-life  application  of  my  work.” 

The  program,  which  began  in  September,  is  enjoying 
overwhelming  success  in  its  first  year.  Second-year  stu- 
dents gain  valuable  research  experience  working  with  a 
professor  in  their  chosen  field  and  receive  a course  cred- 
it; Projects  cross  all  disciplines  in  the  faculty,  ranging 
from  the  development  and  analysis  of  numerical  software 
to  archaeological  classification  of  artifacts. 

“There  is  something  valuable  about  being  a research- 
based  institution  that  sets  us  apart  from  undergraduate 
teaching  schools,”  says  Professor  Ken  Bartlett  of  the 
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Criticism  of  Budget  “Insulting” 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

CAMPUS  GROUPS  WOULD  BE  WELL 
advised  to  adopt  a less  antago- 
nistic and  more  cooperative  stance 
in  discussions  about  the  University’s 
upcoming  budget,  a member  of 
Planning  8c  Budget  Committee  has 
suggested. 

Professor  David  Tinker  of  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry  told 
other  members  March  19  he  is  un- 
happy with  the  position  taken  by 
some  organizations  in  their  appraisal 
of  the  budget  process.  “In  our  soci- 
ety there  have  to  be  winners  and 


losers  but  I hope  the  University  can 
move  outside  this  adversarial  way  of 
doing  things  and  have  more  cooper- 
ation and  collegiality.” 

Professor  Raymond  Cummins  of 
botany  at  Erindale  took  exception  to 
recent  published  reports  circulated  on 
campus  about  the  budget  proceed- 
ings. “The  material  in  the  mail  is  quite 
insulting  to  those  who  spend  quite  a 
bit  of  time  on  the  budget,”  he  said. 
Committee  chair  Professor  Roger 
Beck  added  the  reports  do  a disservice 
to  both  administration  and  governors. 

The  comments  followed  a pre- 
sentation by  Provost  Adel  Sedra  on 


information  carried  in  special 
editions  of  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association  newsletter,  the  UTFA 
News  Bulletin.  The  last  three  issues 
have  sharply  criticized  the  budget 
process  and  accused  the  administra- 
tion of  misleading  the  campus  com- 
munity about  the  state  of  the 
University’s  finances,  of  presenting 
financial  statements  with  money  from 
academic  programs  and  faculty 
salaries  diverted  to  endowed  funds, 
and  of  keeping  governors  in  the  dark 
about  U of  T’s  actual  wealth. 

~ See  CRITICISM:  Page  4 ~ 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
& Engineering 

Professor  T.H.  North  of  the  Department  of 
Metallurgy  & Materials  Science  has  been  awarded  the  10th  an- 
nual Michael  N.  Vuchnich  Award,  established  by  the  Lincoln 
Electric  Company  Canada  Ltd.  and  presented  to  an  individu- 
al who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  awards  committee,  has  done  the 
most  to  advance  the  science,  technology  and  applications  of  arc 
welding  in  Canada  in  his  or  her  career. 

Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

Professor  Michael  Luke  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
has  been  awarded  one  of  the  100  prestigious  Sloan  research 
fellowships  granted  each  year.  The  fellowships,  consisting  of 
$35,000  over  a two-year  period,  are  intended  to  support  the 
research  of  young  scholars  at  a time  in  their  careers  when  other 
funds  may  be  difficult  to  obtain.  Luke’s  area  of  study  is 
elementary  particle  physics. 

Professor  Steven  Scott  of  the  Department'of  Geology 
and  chair  of  the  Division  of  Geological  & Mineral  Engineering 
has  been  chosen  as  a 1996  recipient  of  the  Charles  L.  Hosier 
Alumni  Scholar  Medal  by  the  College  of  Earth  8c  Mineral 
Sciences  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  academic  and  research  achievements. 


Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Professor  George  Zarb,  head  of  prosthodontics 
at  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of 
medicine  and  surgery  degree  by  the  University  of  Malta  in 
December.  Zarb  was  recognized  for  “his  research  and  scholar- 
ly pursuits,  his  contribution  to  oral  rehabilitation  and  the  spe- 
cialty of  Prosthodontics,  serving  as  a landmark  in  the  profession’s 
commitment  to  enrich  the  quality  of  life  of  dental  patients.” 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  John  Challis  of  the  Department  of 


Physiology  will  be  honoured  for  his  research  in  obstetrics  by  the 
board  of  the  German  Society  of  Obstetrics  8c  Gynecology  at  the 
51st  Congress  of  Gynecology  8c  Obstetrics  in  Dresden,  Germany, 
Oct.  1.  Challis  has  also  been  named  to  the  1996  F.C.  Macintosh 
visiting  professorship  of  the  Canadian  Physiological  Society. 

Scarborough  College 

Professor  Rudy  Boonstra  of  zoology  at  Scarborough 

College  has  been  awarded  one  of  three  distinguished  visiting 
fellowships  from  the  Centre  for  Advanced  Study  in  Oslo, 
Norway.  The  fellowship  allows  Boonstra  to  spend  1996-97 
investigating  population  regulation  in  mammals,  with  a particular 
focus  on  population  fluctuations  in  northern  mammals. 

University  of  Toronto 

U of  T’s  World  Wide  Web  site  on  the  G7,  University 
of  Toronto  G7  Information  Centre,  has  been  awarded  the 
February  1996  Gold  Tiger  Award  as  the  best  global  business 
(reference)  site  by  the  creators  and  maintained  of  the  Worldclass 
Web  site.  Six  Gold  Tiger  Awards  are  awarded  monthly  to  the 
“best  of  the  best”  in  global  business  sites  in  the  categories  of  news, 
reference,  money,  networking,  learning  and  trade.  The  U of  T 
site  was  established  last  spring  as  part  of  the  U of  T G7  Research 
Group  activities  leading  up  to  the  1995  Halifax  summit. 


Merger  approved  in  arts  and  science  faculty 

Planning  8c Budget  Committee  has  approved  the  integration 
of  two  departments  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science.  As  of  July  1 , the 
Departments  of  Middle  East  8c  Islamic  Studies  and  Near  Eastern  Studies 
will  become  the  Department  of  Near  8c  Middle  Eastern  Civilizations. 
The  merger  does  not  introduce  any  new  degree  programs  nor  does  it  dis- 
continue any  offerings,  according  to  a plan  presented  to  the  committee. 
The  integration,  however,  will  save  about  $45,000  from  the  new  de-' 
partment’s  base  budget  — $36,000  of  which  will  be  achieved  by  releas- 
ing a support  staff  member,  downgrading  another  staff  position  and 
adding  more  responsibility  to  the  work  of  a third  administrative  employee 
without  a salary  increase.  Judith  Eichmanis,  an  administrative  staff  rep- 
resentative on  the  committee,  said  “downgrading  people’s  jobs”  was  not 
a good  way  of  achieving  savings.  She  added  that  she  hoped  further  sav- 
ings throughout  the  University  would  not  be  carried  out  in  this  manner. 


U of  T awarded  four  NSERC  grants 

The  Isotrace  Laboratory  in  the  Canadian  Centre  for 
Accelerator  Mass  Spectrometry  has  received  a $456,000  three-year  grant 
from  the  Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering  Research  Council.  It  is  the 
largest  of  four  awards  to  U of  T facilities  to  fund  special  equipment  or 
specialized  staff  under  NSERC’s  new  major  facilities  access  grant  pro- 
gram. The  Isotrace  lab  will  receive  $152,000  a year  for  three  years  to  sup- 
port its  research  and  analytical  services.  Other  three-year  grant  recipients 
are  the  Departments  of  Astronomy,  $162,000;  Botany,  $99,000;  and 
Zoology,  $63,000. 


Inventions  generate  close  to  $1  million 

The  Innovations  Foundation  generated  $956,000  in  licensing 
revenue  in  1994-95,  says  the  foundation’s  annual  report  presented  to 
Academic  Policy  8c  Planning  Committee  Feb.  28.  Owners  and  inven- 
tors received  $270,000  in  royalties,  the  University,  $196,000;  the  balance 
was  retained  by  the  foundation  for  operating  expenses.  The  largest  rev- 
enue generator  at  $557,000  was  the  Pig  Project  which  provided  a test  for 
porcine  malignant  hypothermia  invented  by  Professor  David  MacLennan 
of  the  Banting  8c  Best  Department  of  Medical  Research.  The  econom- 
ic recession  made  1994-95  a below-average  year,  said  Ed  Kenney,  the 
foundation’s  president.  However,  he  was  encouraged  by  signs  of  im- 
provement at  year-end  and  remarked  in  an  interview  that  revenues  may 
increase  to  $1.5  million  in  1995-96. 


Ide  Studied  Aquatic  Life  in  Ontario 


Professor  Emeritus  Frederick 
Ide  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  whose  surveys  of  aquatic 
life  in  Ontario  Streams  proved  valu- 
able in  assessing  damage  by  acid  rain, 
is  dead  at  92.  Ide  joined  zoology  in 
1939  and  retired  in  1970  to  his  home 
at  Washago,  Ontario.  He  died  Jan.  19. 

Long  before  anyone  had  heard  of 
acid  rain,  Ide  and  his  students  were 
studying  the  biology  of  streams  in 
southern  and  central  Ontario  and 
recording  their  findings,  said 
Professor  Harold  Harvey,  the  de- 
partment’s acting  chair.  The  results 
have  become  a valuable  resource  for 
later  generations  of  researchers  study- 
ing the  effects  of  pollution,  he  added. 

“He  had  theqierception,  the 
wisdom,  to  collect  an  important 
database  during  his  career  on  what 
was  to  be  found  where  in  Ontario 
streams.  We  can  now  go  back  30, 40, 
50  years  later  and  evaluate  the 
changes  that  have  gone  on”  — for 
example,  the  depletion  of  acid-sen- 
sitive aquatic  organisms.  “I  don’t 
think  this  [finding]  is  what  Ide  had 
in  mind  when  he  did  this  work.  But 
it  gives  us  a very  nice  case  in  terms  of 


The  extended  U of  T com- 
munity  of  employees,  stu- 
dents and  alumni  in  the  Metro 
Toronto  area  totals  more  than 
240,000  people,  approximately 
eight  percent  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion in  the  area. 


good  documentation  before  and  after 
several  decades  of  acid  precipitation.” 
In  a memorial  notice  Harvey  notes 
that  Ide  had  an  “encyclopaedic” 
memory  for  his  research  travels.  “I 
recall  a student  exiting  the  elevator 
with  a bucket  of  live  clams.  Professor 
Ide  barely  glanced  down  and  said,  ‘I 
see  you’ve  been  collecting  on  the 
French  River.’  To  the  incredulous 
student  he  added  — with  that  twin- 
kle in  his  eye  — : ‘they  only  look  like 
that  in  the  French  River.’” 

Ide  was  born  in  Ottawa  in  1904. 
He  graduated  from  U of  T with  a BA 


and  in  1930  an  MA  and  then  joined 
the  faculty  as  a lecturer.  Before  the 
Second  World  War  he  received  me- 
teorological training  and  during  the 
war  served  with  the  federal  trans- 
portation body  responsible  for  transat- 
lantic flights  originating  in  Canada. 

His  training  in  meteorology  and 
entomology  coincided  on  some  pro- 
jects, such  as  the  time  he  offered 
advice  on  the  control  of  forest  insects 
in  New  Brunswick.  Ide  maintained 
a “life-long  interest  in  the  respons- 
es of  insects  to  weather  and  climate,” 
Harvey  said. 

Professor  Emeritus  Bruce  Falls  of 
zoology  said  Ide  conducted  excel- 
lent field  trips  and  was  “quite  stu- 
dent-oriented. The  students  called 
him  by  his  first  name,  which  was 
rare  in  those  days.  Everybody  called 
him  Fred.” 

Among  Ide’s  outside  interests  was 
skiing.  Falls  was  one  of  Ide’s  stu- 
dents during  the  1940s  and  remem- 
bers the  day  when  the  professor  came 
to  the  lab  “all  patched  up  from  a 
skiing  accident.  I was  a student 
demonstrating  for  him  and  he  asked 
me  to  do  the  talk  that  day.” 
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Professor  Geoffrey  Ozin  holds  a model  of  a nanoporous  crystal. 

Chemistry  Research 
Conducted  in  Space 


BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 

First  there  was  the  Canadarm. 
Now  get  ready  for  the  Canada  nose. 
The  ability  to  sniff  out  mixtures  of 
molecules  electronically  — a need  in 
fields  as  diverse  as  perfume  manu- 
facturing and  pollution  control  — is 
one  potential  result  of  a U of  T- 
designed  experiment  to  be  conduct- 
ed this  spring  aboard  the  space  shutde. 

The  NANOGAS  experiment, 
scheduled  to  be  carried  out  by 
Canadian  astronaut  Marc  Garneau 
on  shuttle  mission  number  77  in 
mid-May,  will  seek  to  determine 
whether  new  synthetic  materials  form 
into  crystals  differently  in  near-zero 
gravity  than  here  on  Earth.  Professor 
Geoffrey  Ozin  and  researcher  David 
Young  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  have  been  working  on  the 
project  jointly  with  the  Canadian 
Space  Agency  and  COM  DEV 
Atlantic,  a New  Brunswick  firm  that 
develops  equipment  for  chemistry 
experiments  in  space. 

Aboard  the  shuttle  Garneau  will 
activate  an  automatic  system  that  will 
conduct  38  crystal  growth  experi- 
ments, with  their  progress  recorded 
by  on-board  computers.  The  samples 
will  be  brought  back  to  Earth  and 
their  properties  further  analyzed.  For 
comparison,  similar  experiments  will 
be  repeated  in  June  by  U of  T re- 
searchers at  the  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories. 

At  a Hart  House  news  briefing 
March  19  Ozin  explained  that  these 
synthetic  crystals  form  patterns  of 
pores  that  can  be  used  to  “sift  out”  the 
components  of  a gas.  To  do  so,  sci- 
entists take  an  array  of  these  crys- 
talline materials,  each  with  a differ- 
ent pore  size,  and  send  gases  through 
them.  Molecules  of  different  sizes  in 
the  gas  can  then  be  sorted  and 


identified  according  to  the  holes 
through  which  they  fit.  In  this  way 
scientists  can  detect  different  sub- 
stances and  calculate  the  amount 
of  each  substance  present. 

The  space  shuttle  experiments  will 
try  to  determine  whether  such  artifi- 
cial crystals  are  larger  and  more  per- 
fectly shaped  — and  therefore  more 
useful  — when  formed  in  the  near- 
weighdess  environment  of  space.  On 
Earth,  the  formation  process  is  dis- 
turbed by  such  gravity-caused  factors 
as  the  settling  of  sediment  and  the 
tendency  of  heat  to  rise  and  affect 
‘the  crystallizing  process,  Ozin  said. 

Wherever  they  are  formed  the 
crystal  structures  are  “uniquely  able  to 
separate  and  discriminate  molecules 
based  on  differences  in  their  size  and 
shape,”  he  noted. 

In  practical  terms  the  crystals 
might  be  used  in  sensing  devices  that 
could  confirm  the  freshness  of  food, 
test  for  the  presence  of  harmful  gases 
in  industrial  plants,  alert  customs  of- 
ficials to  the  presence  of  illegal  sub- 
stances in  airport  luggage,  check  on 
the  composition  of  the  natural  gas 
entering  your  home  or  analyze  gases 
for  chemical  purity.  Even  the  design 
of  perfumes,  whose  scent  results  from 
vaporized  molecules,  could  benefit, 
Ozin  noted.  “The  world  is  absolute- 
ly filled  with  situations  where  you 
need  an  instant  analysis  of  the  com- 
pounds that  exist  within  a gaseous 
mixture  using  an  electronic  nose.” 

The  shuttle  experiments  could 
point  to  ways  to  produce  more  per- 
fect crystals  on  Earth  or  could  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  a manufacturing 
facility  in  space  for  the  U ofT-devel- 
oped  technology,  Ozin  believes. 
Whatever  happens  the  result  will  be 
the  product  of  Canadian  effort.  “Just 
like  you  have  the  Canadarm,  you 
could  have  the  Canada  nose.” 


Careful  Consideration  Taken  in 
Setting  Salaries,  Says  Governor 


BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEVITTE 

The  public -Disclosure  later 
this  month  of  the  names  of  em- 
ployees who  earn  1100,000  or  more 
at  U of  T and  hundreds  of  other 
public  sector  institutions  will  in- 
evitably spark  hallway  conversations 
about  compensation  and  the 
marketplace. 

And  this  is  to  be  expected  because 
the  Public  Salary  Disclosure  Act  was 
designed,  in  part,  to  provide  taxpay- 
ers with  the  information  to  compare 
organizations’  “performance  and  pri- 
orities with  how  they  compensate 
their  senior  staff,”  according  to  a gov- 
ernment press  release.  The  provincial 
legislation  mandates  public  disclo- 
sure of  T4  income  and  taxable  ben- 
efit costs  no  later  than  March  31  and 
annually  thereafter. 

While  marketplace- comparisons 
will  be  a relatively  new  opportunity 
for  the  general  public,  they  are  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  University’s 
Senior  Salary  Committee.  This  six- 
member  group  of  government,  com- 
munity and  alumni  members  of 
Governing  Council  and  Business 
Board  approves  and  reviews  the 
salaries  of  anyone  at  U of  T making 
1102,550  or  more.  It  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  advice  of  external  con- 
sultants, comparisons  with  other  re- 
search universities  and  even  the  cost 
of  living  in  Toronto  (which  outpaces 
even  Vancouver,  according  to  the 
most  recent  Metfopolitan  Toronto 
Business  8c  Market  Guide). 
President  Robert  Prichard  is  one  of 
the  committee  members  but  does 


not  sit  in  on  discussions  pertaining  to 
his  salary. 

‘We  don’t  just  pick  figures  out  of 
the  air,”  said  Wendy  Cecil-Cockwell, 
vice-chair  of  Governing  Council  and  a 
member  of  the  committee,  in  an  inter- 
view. “We  consider  a number  of  factors, 
taking  a reasoned  approach  that  has  its 
roots  in  reality.  An  external  review  last 
year  of  the  salaries  of  some  of  our  most 
senior  academic  and  administrative  po- 
sitions in  relation  to  other  leading 
Canadian  universities  found  that  the 
compensation  packages  were  both 
appropriate  and  competitive.” 

With  more  than  50,000  students, 
10,600  employees  and  an  operating 
budget  of  $564  million,  U of  T will 
inevitably  have  more  names  on  its 
public  disclosure  list  than  any  other 
university  in  the  province.  The  vast 
majority  will  be  faculty  members. 

“Professors  are  among  the  most 
reviewed  professionals  in  the  world,” 
Cecil-Cockwell  said.  “Their  perfor- 
mance in  teaching,  research  and  ser- 
vice is  routinely  scrutinized  and  over 
the  course  of  their  academic  careers 
they  can  expect  to  be  rewarded  in  a 
manner  commensurate  with  their 
performance.  The  disclosure  list  will 
likely  reflect  that  professors  in  the 
higher  salary  levels  are  largely  in  the 
50-and-higher  age  bracket,  at  their 
most  authoritative  levels  in  their  fields 
and  at  their  peak  earning  power.” 

Performance  is  at  the  heart  of  ac- 
countability these  days  and  U of  T 
faculty  are  leading  their  Canadian  col- 
leagues in  a number  of  indicators,  in- 
cluding research.  For  example,  U of  T 
faculty  h%ve  won  almost  25  percent 


of  Canada’s  most  prestigious  research 
awards  — such  as  the  Steacies  and 
Killams  — although  they  represent 
only  seven  percent  of  Canada’s  uni- 
versity professors.  And  a recent 
Science  Watch  survey  reported  that, 
in  seven  scientific  disciplines,  U of  T 
research  is  cited  by  other  researchers 
more  than  twice  as  often  as  that  at 
other  Canadian  universities. 

Professor  Bill  Graham,  president  of 
the  U of  T Faculty  Association,  said 
the  University  “should  expect  to  have 
the  highest  numbers  of  $100, 000-plus 
salaries,  if  U ofT  is  Canada’s  num- 
ber one  research-intensive  universi- 
ty. There  would  be  something  wrong 
if  we  didn’t.  If  those  same  people  were 
working  in  the  private  sector  they 
would  probably  be  making  more.  The 
question  becomes:  do  you  want  a good 
university  or  a mediocre  university?  If 
you  want  to  hire  the  best  you  have  to 
pay  for  the  best.” 

Graham  favours  disclosure  of  all 
public  sector  salaries.  “Disclosure 
isn’t  a bad  thing.  All  public  sector 
salaries  are  disclosed  in  British 
Columbia  and  there  are  no  problems 
because  it’s  common  knowledge.” 

Copies  of  the  U of  T salary  list 
will  be  available  for  viewing  March 
29  by  noon  at  the  reference  desk  of 
Robarts  Library,  the  main  reception 
area  of  the  Division  of  Development 
8c  University  Relations  at  21  King’s 
College  Circle  and  the  Governing 
Council  office  on  the  first  floor  of 
Simcoe  Hall  as  well  as  at  the  librar- 
ians’ desk  in  the  Erindale  College 
Library  and  at  the  circulation  desk  of 
Scarborough’s  V.W.  Bladen  Library. 


New  Dental  Fees  Remedy  for  Cut 


IT  COSTS  ALMOST  $40,000  A YEAR 
to  educate  a dental  student  and 
tuition  fees  are  going  up  $4,000  to 
recover  more  of  this  cost. 

The  increase  was  approved  March  6 
by  the  minister  of  education  and 
training  after  the  two  universities  in 
Ontario  with  dental  schools  — U of  T 
and  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  — asked  for  permission  to 
implement  increases. 

“With  the  massive  funding  cut, 
we  faced  a choice,”  President  Robert 
Prichard  explained  in  an  interview. 
“We  could  privatize  the  dental  pro- 
gram, make  very  deep  budget  cuts 
to  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  or  intro- 
duce a significantly  higher  tuition. 
Among  these  three,  we  believe  high- 
er tuition  was  the  best  alternative. 
Under  full  privatization,  tuition 
would  be  well  in  excess  of  $20,000 
per  year  which  we  did  not  wish  to 
pursue.  Similarly  we  did  not  wish  to 
implement  a significant  budget  re- 
duction because  of  the  damage  it 
would  do  to  the  quality  of  our  pro- 
gram — the  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
ranks  among  the  five  to  six  best  in  the 
world  and  we  are  determined  to  keep 
it  there.” 

Although  the  increase  is  perma- 
nent and  will  affect  each  new  den- 
tistry class  — current  students  are 
spared  — the  broader  implications  of 
such  a hike  will  be  considered  when 
the  government  releases  its  discussion 


paper  on  future  goals  for  Ontario’s 
colleges  and  universities,  Prichard  said. 

Business  Board,  which  considers 
tuition  fee  increases,  will  examine  the 
plan  for  dentistry  at  its  meeting  today. 

The  increase  means  that  the  full 
cost  for  students  in  first  year  will  be 
about  $13,000,  compared  with  the 
$8,000  paid  by  current  first-year  stu- 
dents. Students  pay  an  academic  tu- 
ition fee  of  $3,100  (which  is  in- 
creasing by  $4,000),  non-academic 
fees  of  almost  $1,000  and  dental  in- 
strument rentals  of  $4,173.  The 
$4,000  increase  is  over  and  above  the 
recently  approved  tuition  hike  of  30 
percent,  or  almost  $1,000. 
International  students  will  pay 
$17,500  next  year  and  maybe  more 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
benefit  from  expertise  in  engineer- 
ing and  the  geology  depart- 
ment’s skill  in  areas  such  as  mineral 
deposits. 

Lassonde,  author  of  The  Gold  Book: 
The  Complete  Investment  Guide  to 
Precious  Metals,  is  a director  of  the 
Prospectors  8c  Developers  Asso- 
ciation, director  of  the  Gold  8c  Silver 
Institute  and  a member  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  8c 
Metallurgy  and  the  Association  of 
Professional  Engineers  of  Ontario. 


later,  Prichard  said. 

Despite  more  than  doubling  aca- 
demic fees,  the  cost  of  a dental  edu- 
cation at  U of  T remains  low  in  com- 
parison with  other  North  American 
schools,  he  added. 

The  four-year  program  counts 
about  65  students  a year  and  Prichard 
thinks  the  demand  for  places  mil  con- 
tinue, despite  the  increase.  The  socio- 
economic composition  of  each  new 
class  will  be  tracked  to  determine  if  the 
University’s  enhanced  financial  aid 
program  meets  its  objective,  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  government  decisions 
are  expected  soon  on  full  deregulation 
of  foreign  student  fees  and  on  the 
proposal  that  medical  residents  be 
charged  tuition. 


He  is  also  a director  of  Tiomin 
Resources  Inc.  and  Toronto 
Hospital. 

Franco  and  Euro-Nevada 
Mining  Corporations  Ltd.  has  a 
market  value  of  about  $2.5  billion 
with  royalty  interests  in  all  the 
major  North  American  gold 
camps  including  the  Carlin  Trend 
and  Getchell  Trend  of  Nevada  as 
well  as  Eskay  Creek  and  Hemlo 
camps  of  Canada.  It  also  has  roy- 
alty interests  in  Australia  and 
Indonesia. 


Gold  Miner  Gives  $5M 
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Hart  House  Defiles 


^ Special  Events  ••••••••••• 

The  Gallery  Grill  is  open  for  Breakfast/Morning  Coffee  (9-1 1 a.m.);  Lunch 
mb  (11:30  a.m.-3  p.m.)  and  Afternoon  Tea  (3-5  p.m.).  Students  and  alumni 
S are  welcome.  Call  978-2445  to  reserve. 

• Film  Board  Gala  Screening  - Thursday,  March  28th  at  7 p.m.  in  the  East 
Common  Room.  Submit  films  and  videos  to  the  Hall  Porters’  pesk  by 

jb  Monday,  March  25th.  Cash  prizes  for  the  best  student  films  of  the  year. 

• The  Hart  House  Graduate  Committee  and  the  Hart  House  Drama  Club 

V present  the  second  annual  Murder  Mystery  Evening  on  Friday,  April  26th. 
X Call  978-0537  for  details. 


Carr. 

mL,  Hart  House  Symphonic  Band  Concert  - Saturday,  March  30th  at  7:30  « 

■ p.m.  in  the  Great  Hall.  Call  978-0537  for  more  information. 

, Sugaring-Off  Event  at  Hart  House  Farm  on  Saturday,  March  30th.  Buses  * 
leave  Hart  House  at  10:30  a.m.  and  depart  the  Farm  at  7 p.m.  Advance  gj8 
am  tickets  prior  to  Thursday,  March  28th  are  $1 8 with  bus;  $1 5 without.  After  ■% 

. March  28th,  $23  with  bus;  $20  without.  Tickets  available  at  the  Hall  . 

s|b  Porters’ Desk,  978-2452.  Children  welcome. 

P Sunday  Serenades  - The  Amadeus  Choir  performs  on  April  28th  at  3 p.m. 

• in  the  Great  Hall.  Call  978-5362  for  mbre  information.  • • 

x a 

V Justlna  M.  Barnlcke  Gallery  - The  Hart  House  Art  and  Photography  • 

Competitions.  For  more  information,  call  978-8398.  Show  runs  until  April  y 
m ■ 4th.  “Anecdotes  and  Enigmas”,  Atlantic  Art  Exhibit  starts  April  1 1 th  and  ■» 

. runs  until  May  9th.  ® 

^2  Arbor  Room  - Student  Art  Exhibit  Tanya  Henauer.  Show  runs  until  April  1 3th.  y 

^ Music  ••••••••••••••••••• 

egm  [For  more  information,  contact  978-5362]  ga 

From  the  Hart  - Courage  of  Lassie  performs  on  Thursday,  March  28th  at 
, 8:30  p.m.  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  Cover.  * 

Jazz  at  Oscar’s  - The  Engineering  Skule  Stage  Band  performs  on  Friday,  3s 
J2  March  29th;  The  Hart  House  Jazz  Ensemble  performs  on  Friday,  April  12th  2L 

« - 8:30  p.m.  in  the  Arbor  Room.  ® 

'S  Hoonhour  Concert  - Teresa  Wasiak  (horn)  and  Paul  Sportelli  (piano)  per-  5F 

JS  form  on  Thursday,  April  11th  in  the  Music  Room.  3b 

^ Athletics  ••••••••••••••••  j 

JB  [For  building  hours  and  pool  hours,  contact  978-2447] 

• APRIL  DROP-IH  FITNESS  SCHEDULE  - FREE  classes  commence  Monday,  • 

TS  April  1st  through  to  Sunday,  April  28th.  Schedules  are  available  at  the  2T 

J"  Membership  Services  Office,  the  Hall  Porters’  resource  area,  and  at  the 

• Athletics  Reception  Desk.  • 

I u uu  HART  HOUSE  uu  uu  | 
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Criticism  of  Budget  “Insulting” 


~ Continued,  from  Page  1 ~ 
Professor  Bill  Graham,  president 
of  UTFA,  said  in  an  interview  he  is 
sorry  some  governors  have  been  of- 
fended by  the  reports  but  the  fact 
remains  that  they  do  not  have  all  the 
information  they  need  to  formulate 
a 1996-97  budget.  “The  governors 
are  trying  to  do  their  best  but  Simcoe 
Hall  does  control  the  agenda,”  he 
said.  “All  we  are  doing  is  publicizing 
material  that  is  available  in  the  pub- 
lic domain,  in  the  University’s  own 
budget  documents  and  in  their  fi- 
nancial statements  so  these  are  mat- 
ters of  fact  that  can’t  be  disputed.” 
Sedra  told  the  committee  he  felt 
claims  about  the  University’S  “great 
wealth”  and  accusations  the  admin- 
istration is  “doctoring  financial  state- 
ments” deserved  discussion  and 
should  be  addressed  by  the  board. 
“We  formulate  our  budget  in  a very 
open  manner  and  our  financial  state- 
ments are  wide  open,”  the  provost 
said.  “Still,  there  is  lingering  suspi- 
cion, and  misinformation  is  being 
provided  about  how  rich  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  and  sug- 
gesting that  our  budget  problems  are 
not  a problem  at  all.” 

The  University  may  appear  to  be 
richer  than  it  is  because  of  its  current 
policy  of  allowing  faculties,  depart- 
ments and  divisions  to  “carry  for- 
ward,” or  save,  all  unspent  funds  from 
one  academic  year  to  the  next.  “We 
believe  this  is  a good  policy  that  dis- 
courages frivolous  spending  and  en- 
courages divisions  to  plan  and  save,” 
Sedra  said.  There  is  approximately 


$40  million  in  divisional  carry-forward 
accounts  and  the  University  expects  to 
have  a similar  figure  again  this  year. 

Sedra  also  denied  claims  that  the 
administration  is  transferring  funds 
from  the  operating  budget  to  the 
endowed  adjustment  fund.  “All  the 
interest  that  the  EAF  earns,  be- 
yond what  is  needed  to  protect  cap- 
ital according  to  the  University’s 
policy  on  the  preservation  of  capital, 
every  cent  is  plowed  back  into  the 
operating  budget.” 

Nor  is  the  University  withdrawing 
money  from  the  pension  plan,  which 
currently  has  a surplus.  Instead  the 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
working  on  a project,  family  matters 
get  neglected.  A prize  like  this  one 
certainly  helps  out  with  such  matters.” 

Seeman,  whose  work  in  neuro- 
science and  pharmacology  spans  more 
than  30  years,  is  cited  for  “funda- 
mental contributions  to  the  under- 
standing of  dopamine  receptor  sys- 
tems in  the  brain,  systems  which  are 
now  known  to  be  involved  in  a vari- 
ety of  diseases  including  Parkinson’s 
disease  and  schizophrenia.”  His  ef- 
forts have  led  to  many  breakthroughs 
in  schizophrenia  research,  including 
the  identification  of  biological  tar- 
gets for  anti-psychotic  medications 
and  evidence  that  schizophrenia  may 
be  a biological  disease. 

The  research  fellowships  enable 


money  saved  due  to  the  surplus,  or 
the  “current  service  contributions" 
to  the  plan,  have  paid  for  many 
worthwhile  projects,  Sedra  added. 
These  include  enabling  U of  T em- 
ployees to  take  only  two  unpaid 
social  contract  days  off  instead  of  12 
and  creating  the  Transitional  Fund 
which  will  help  finance  early  retire- 
ments and  voluntary  exit  packages 
in  the  future. 

“If  you  look  around  in  the  private 
sector,  you’ll  see  lots  of  people  are 
being  laid  off.  If  you  look  around 
U of  T,  you  don’t  see  that  and  we  are 
veiy  proud  of  that.” 


Canada’s  best  scientists  and  scholars 
to  devote  up  to  two  years  to  full- 
time research  and  writing.  The  five 
U of  T and  OISE  recipients  this  year 
are  among  14  national  winners.  Bliss 
will  continue  work  on  his  biography 
of  the  Outstanding  physician,  writer 
and  educator  Sir  William  Osier; 
Sullivan  is  compiling  a literary  bi- 
ography on  three  Canadian  women 
artists,  detailing  the  impact  Latin 
America  had  on  their  lives  and  work; 
Meagher  is  investigating  the  dra- 
matic conditions,  customs  and  meth- 
ods through  which  Shakespeare  de- 
signed his  plays;  Siegel  is  . trying  to 
identify  early  signs  of  learning  disabil- 
ities such  as  dyslexia  and  forms  of  pre- 
vention and  treatment;  and  Elliott  is 
examining  algebra  and  its  applications. 


Killams  Awarded 


Cy  T he  U of  T Bookstore 
P •/?•/?*/•  /i  • 5 presented  by  Egg 
Who  ever  said  readings  are  dull?  CBC  <!§$*  Radio  740 


Paul  Dutton 

Aurealities 


"In  our  day,  we  make  a far  more  serious  mistake:  we 
confuse  race  with  nation,  and  we  attribute  to  ethno- 
graphic, or  rather  linguistic  groups  the  sovereignty 
that  properly  belongs  to  truly  existing  nations. " 


WHAT  IS  A 

QU'EST-CE 

QU'UNE 

Ernest  Renan 


readings  from  and  responses  to  Renan's  essay 


Andre  Alexis,  Ramsay  Cook 
Charles  Taylor 


Peter  McPhee 

and  His  Uneven  Rhythm 
The  Sound  of  Filling  Hollow 
poetry  & music 

Thurs.  April  18th,  7 pm  (free) 
The  Senator  253  Victoria  St. 


A Taddle  Creek  Reading 
from  The  Porcupine's  Quill 

Carol  Malyon 

Lovers  & Other  Strangers 

James  Reaney 


Mon.  April  8th,  7:30pm  (Free) 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre 

15  Devonshire  Place  (s-Varsity  Stadium) 

A Spring  Poetry  Launch 

from  McClelland  & Stewart 


The  Box  Social  & Other  Stories 

Leo  Simpson 

Sailor  Man 

Dies.  April  23rd,  7:30  pm  (free) 
Rivoli  334  Queen  St.  W. 


Roddy  Doyle 
is  coming  May  6th!  Tickets 
available  April  13th 
at  the  U of  T Bookstore. 


Roo  Borson  Water  memory 
David  Donnell  Dancing  in  the  Dark 
Dennis  Lee  Nightwatch 
Fraser  Sutherland  Jonestown 

Wed.  April  10th,  7:30pm  (Free) 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre 

15  Devonshire  Place  (s-Varsity  Stadium) 


wmmmm 
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(^Awards 

‘Excellence? 

The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
invites  you  to  attend  the 

1996  AWARDS  OF 
EXCELLENCE  CEREMONY 

Celebrating  the  achievements  of: 

Professor  Michael  J.  Trebilcok,  Faculty  of  Law  1 

Faculty  Award  Recipient 

Natasha  Greenberg,  Innis  College 
John  H.  Moss  Scholar 

SlMON  Woo,  Faculty  of  Social  Work 
Chancellor’s  Award  Recipient 

Dr.  Leslie  T.  McCormick,  Erindale  College 
Joan  E.  Foley  Quality  of  Student  Experience  Award 

Professor  Michael  R.  Marrus,  Faculty  of  Arts  &c  Science 
Ludwik  and  Estelle  Jus  Memorial  Human  Rights  Prize  ( 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  23, 1996 

at  Hart  House 

Award  Presentation:  The  Great  Hall,  5:30  p.m.  • 

Reception:  East  Common  Room,  6:30  p.m. 

Business  Attire 

For  information,  please  call  978-4258  or  978-6536 

R.S.V.P.,  Acceptances  only,  978-3815 
or  Email:  louise@dur.utoronto.ca 

Limited  Seating 
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American  Studies 


Of  Jeans  Jazz  & Rock  ’n’  Roll 

Culture , society  and  politics  will  be  the focus  of  the  Centre for  American  Studies 
By  Karina  Dahlin 


Movies.  Road  literature.  American 
landscape  painting.  The  painting  of  Jackson 
Pollock.  The  mobile  sculptures  of  Alexander 
Calder.  Rock  ’n’  roll,  rock  and  rap  music.  Modern  dance. 
Strip  architecture.  Patchwork  quilts.  Jeans.  Running  shoes. 

Fast  food. 

What  do  these  have  in  common?  They  characterize  the 
United  States  today,  according  to  Professor  Michael 
Rockland,  the  1996  American  studies  visiting  professor  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science.. 

Rockland,  an  award-winning  feature  journalist  and  chair 
of  American  studies  at  Rutgers  University,  discussed  his  list 
March  12  in  his  lecture  What’s  American  about  American 
Things?  At  a seminar  March  14  he  spoke  on  Popular 
Culture:  or  Why  Study  Trash? 

The  two  events  marked  the  first  phase  of  the  faculty’s 
work  to  establish  a Centre  for  American  Studies.  A draft 
proposal  for  the  centre  says  that  despite  Canada’s  many  links 
to  the  US,  American  studies  has  been  neglected  in  this 
country.  “It  is  deeply  paradoxical  that  Canadian  universi- 
ties (and  other  public  institutions)  have  traditionally  paid 
little  attention  to  the  US.  Nowhere  in  Canada  is  there  a 
locus  for  the  systematic  and  coordinated  study  of  social  and 
political  institutions,  the  economy  and  the  culture  of  the 
United  States.” 

According  to  the  proposal,  the  centre  will  conduct,  pro- 
mote and  coordinate  research  on  aspects  of  American  society, 
economy,  culture  and  politics  that  are  of  critical  significance  for 
Canada.  It  will  develop  and  enhance  academic  teaching  on  the 
US  and  act  as  a “magnet  and  resource  centre”  for  students  and 
faculty  working  on  American  issues  and  topics  at  U of  T and 
throughout  Canada.  It  will  also  forge  finks  to  important  insti- 
tutions in  the  US  and  promote  better  understanding  of  the 


United  States  to  a variety  of  communities  outside  the  University. 

Arts  and  science  is  already  home  to  some  70  “Americanists” 
who  teach  in  a variety  of  departments  — from  history  and 
English  to  fine  art  and  sociology.  But  what  preoccupies  a schol- 
ar whose  discipline  is  American  studies?  Rockland’s  March 
12  lecture  at  Sidney  Smith  Hall  provides  an  example. 

His  fist  of  12,  he  said,  is  an  addendum  to  a 1954  list  compiled 


by  author  and  professor  John  Kouwenhoven.  The  earlier 
inventory  says  the  following  are  typically  American:  the 
Manhattan  skyline,  the  grid-iron  town  plan,  the  skyscraper,  the 
Model-T  Ford,  jazz,  the  Constitution,  Mark  Twain’s  writing, 
Walt  Whitman’s  Leaves  of  Grass,  comic  strips,  soap  operas, 
assembly-fine  production  and  chewing  gum. 

The  items  on  both  lists  share  an  unfinished  quality  and  open- 
endedness,  representing  process  rather  than  product,  Rockland  said. 

Kouwenhoven  chose  chewing  gum  because  it  is  a non-con- 
sumable confection  whose  only  appeal  lies  in  the  process  of 
chewing,  Rockland  explained.  “The  chewing  of  gum  is  clear- 
ly an  open-ended  activity.”  Jazz  can  be  viewed  from  a simi- 
lar perspective  — it  is  never  performed  the  same  way  twice  if 
it  is  truly  jazz.  “In  fact,  a case  could  be  made  for  the  argument 
that,  once  recorded,  jazz  is  not  jazz.  Thus  jazz  is  about 
improvisation.  It  has  an  open-ended  quality  so  different  from 
European  symphonic  music.” 

Rockland’s  choice  of  fast  food  “signifies  that  Americans  are 
not,  for  the  most  part,  interested  in  fine  cooking  and  good  ser- 
vice, identified  as  they  are,  in  the  nation’s  egalitarian  mind, 
with  aristocratic  values,”  he  said.  “Fine  food  is  a product. 
Fast  food,  prepared  as  it  is  in  an  assembly-line  fashion,  is 
process.  And  it  is  fast.  Fast  food  is  the  gastronomic  equivalent 
of  the  mobility  principle.” 

The  favourite  apparel  of  Americans,  jeans  and  running  shoes, 
embody  democratic  values,  Rockland  says.  “It  has  often  been 
said  that,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  wealthy 
from  the  poor  based  on  their  dress.  Jeans  stand  for  informality  in 
dress,  in  being  active,  and,  in  their  ubiquitousness.  Running 
shoes  connote  a mobile  people,  a people  who  are  moving,  active, 
and,  even  among  the  elderly,  prepared  to  break  into  a trot  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice.  Jeans  and  running  shoes  have  become  almost  the 
American  costume.” 


Power  Sale 


Power  Mac  7200 

• 90  MHz  Power  PC  601 

• 16  MB  Ram 

• 1.0  GB  Hard  Drive 
•4X  CD-Rom 

• 16-Bit  Stereo  Sound 

• 1 MB  VRam 

• Built-in  Ethernet 

• Upgradable  to  7500/100 

• Only  $2345.°° 


Power  Mac  7500  AV 


j m j 


Must  be  purchased  with  an 
apple  monitor  for  sale  price 


Powerbook  5300cs 

• 1 00  MHz  Power  PC  Chip 
•8  MB  Ram 
•500  MB  Hard  Drive 
•Dual  Scan  Colour  Display 

• Only  $3050.00 


Powerbook  5 3 OOcs 

100  MHz  Power  PC  Chip 
T6  MB  Ram 
-750  MB  Hard  Drive 
'Dual  Scan  Colour  Display 

• Only  $3750.00 


With  the  purchase  of  a Powerbook  5300cs  Get  also  a Global  Village  Platinum  Pro 
combo  PCMCIA  card  (10  BaseT  Ethernet  & 28,800  Data/Fax  Modem)  $650. 


• 100  MHz  Power  PC  601 

• 1 6 MB  Ram 

• 1.0  GB  Hard  Drive 

• 4X  CD-Rom 

• 16-Bit  Stereo  Sound 

• 2 MB  VRam 

• Built-in  Ethernet 
•Upgradable  to  150  MHz 

* • Only  $3045 

Apple  Monitors : 

14”  Multiscan  Max  (600  X 800) 
15”  Multiscan 

17”  1705  Shadow  Mask  .28  dpi 
17”  1 7 Trinitron" 

17”  1710  TrinitronTube 
17”  171 0AV  Trinitron  with 
built  in  speakers  & 
bi-directional  Microphone 
20”  Apple  Display 

Apple  Design  Keyboard 


00 


$370.00 
$640.00 
$91 5.00 
$1175.00 
$1275.00 


$1420.00 

$2575.00 

$100.00 


Offer  Valid  For  Higher  Education  Sales  Only. 


For  a Limited  Time,  While  Supplies  Last. 


Authorized  Dealer 


University  ofTorontoComputer  Shop 

214  College  St.Koffler  Student  Centre, 

978-7947 
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Build  Better  Lecturing  Skills! 
Enjoy  Excellent  Evaluations! 

"Hor’  to  Increase  Your  Lecturing  Skills  & Confidence,  Ten 
Techniques"  is  a handbook  custom  written  for  experienced  and 
for  aspiring  lecturers.  Over  65  pages  of  techniques,  guidelines, 
checklists  and  a quick  reference  summary.  Stand  alone 
sections  let  you  work  in  convenient  time  chunks.  Learn  to 
apply  ten  techniques  of  excellent  lecture  design  to 
your  existing  notes  or  to  new  lecture  material.  AND  gain  more 
job  security  and  personal  satisfaction  with  the  techniques  that 
show  you  howto  earn  excellent  evaluations  from  your 
listeners! 

Order  with  confidence.  OASIS  has  delivered  quality  educational 
products  since.  1977,  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  return  within;  2 
weeks  for  refund.  Send  your  cheque  for  $35.00  (all  inclu- 
sive cost)  to  OASIS  Consulting  Services.  270  Hastings  Ave., 
Unit  1,  Toronto  M4L2M1  (416)  466  7055. 


Budget  Prices  for  Budget  People 


The  awards  of  excellence  winners  include  Simon  Woo,  left,  Natasha  Greenberg,  University  Professor  Michael  Trebilcock 
and  Professor  Michael  Marrus.  Absent  from  photo  is  Leslie  McCormick. 


Slide  Imaging  Offer 


Student  Special  2 Day  Service 

$ 4.00/pick  up 


Next  Day  $ 4.95 
Same  Day  $ 8.95 

minimum  charge  5 slides 

4000  lines  resolution  Plastic  mounted 
For  more  information  please  call: 

(416)504-5341 


By  Dezyrt 


Digital 

Slide 

Imaging 


Soups  Daily  Hot  Entrees 

Salads  Vegetarian  Selections 

Sandwiches  Beer  & Wine 


Superb  Breakfast 
Full  catering  service  for  all  occasions 
Pick  up  your  Frequent  Customer  Appreciation  Card 
and  earn  a free  Entree 
Mon-Thu  8 am  - 7 pm,  Fri  8 am  - 5 pm 


Faculty,  Staff,  Students  Honoured 


A RENOWNED  LAW  PROFESSOR,  A 
University  registrar,  a dedicat- 
ed technician,  a human  rights  cham- 
pion and  a Jewish  studies  student 
are  being  honoured  with  this  year’s 
U of  T Alumni  Association  Awards 
of  Excellence.  The  awards  recognize 
staff,  faculty  and  students  who 
demonstrate  excellence  in  all  areas 
of  the  University. 

University  Professor  Michael 
Trebilcock  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  is 
the  winner  of  the  Faculty  Award, 
established  to  honour  those  who 
excel  in  teaching  and  research  and 
whose  work  with  the  University 
community  has  received  interna- 
tional recognition.  Trebilcock 
was  named  a University  Professor 
in  1991.  In  1986  he  received  a 
Students’  Administrative  Council  - 
Association  of  Part-time  Under- 
graduate Students  award  presented 
for  teaching  excellence.  His  many 
honours  and  achievements  include 
fellowship  in  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  and  the  Joint  Award  of  the 
Canadian  Law  Teacher’s  Association 
and  Law  Reform  Commission  of 
Canada,  _ 

Leslie  McCormick  will  receive  the 


Joan  E.  Foley  Quality  of  Student 
Experience  Award,  recognizing 
outstanding  contributions  to  student 
life.  As  registrar  and  assistant 
principal  at  Erindale  College, 
McCormick  established  the  Quality 
Service  to  Students  initiative  — a 
joint  staff-student  services  board  in 
which  students  have  a voice  in  plan- 
ning college  services  and  shaping 
community  life.  McCormick  has  also 
instituted  programs  that  address  aca- 
demic challenges,  health  and  wellness 
and  professional  and  career  choices. 

Simon  Woo  is  the  1996  recipi- 
ent of  the  Chancellor’s  Award, 
presented  for  exceptional  -service 
to  the  University  and  the  commu- 
nity. An  audiovisual  technician 
with  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work,  he 
has  served  as  translator  and  am- 
bassador for  the  University  with 
the  Toronto  area  Chinese  commu- 
nity. Woo  also  volunteers  his 
technical  expertise  to  community 
groups  and  teaches  Chinese  to  chil- 
dren through  the  Etobicoke  Board 
of  Education. 

Professor  Michael  Marrus  of  the 
Department  of  History  is  winner  of 
the  Ludwik  8c  Estelle  Jus  Memorial 


Human  Rights  Prize,  awarded  to  a 
member  of  the  University  who  has 
made  a positive  and  lasting  contri- 
bution to  education  and  practice  in 
the  fight  against  discrimination. 
Marrus  is  involved  in  public  activism 
and  gives  lectures  on  human  rights 
and  the  historical  discrimination 
against  Jewish  people.  He  is  working 
with  Polish  authorities  on  the  con- 
servation and  presentation  of  the 
Auschwitz-Birkenau  camp  site. 

Natasha  Greenberg  is  this  year’s 
John  H.  Moss  Scholar.  She  will  re- 
ceive a $12,000  scholarship,  given 
to  exceptional  third-  and  fourth-year 
students  to  assist  with  their  contin- 
uing education.  Greenberg  is  com- 
pleting a BA  in  Jewish  studies  at 
Innis  College.  Throughout  her  stud- 
ies she  has  received  numerous  awards 
and  honours,  among  them-U  of  T 
Scholar  and  Innis  College  Academic 
Excellence  awards.  She  has  been 
active  in  the  U of  T community 
through  her  work  as  president  of  the 
Jewish  Students’  Union  and  in  inter- 
ethnic and  inter-faith  relations. 

The  awards  will  be  formally  pre- 
sented at  a ceremony  at  Hart  House 
April  23  at  5:30  p.m 


Part-timers  Young,  Female 


2 Sussex  Avenue  (N  of  Robarts  Library) 

598-0575 


The  Bulletin 

cSsfes 

invites  readers  to  submit 
information  regarding  awards 
and  honours  as  well  as  death 
notices  of  staff  and  faculty. 

Please  include  as  much 
background  information  as 
possible  and  in  the  case  of 
obituaries,  a CV  is  especially 
welcome. 

Please  send,  deliver  or  fax  the 
information  to: 

Jane  Stirling,  editor, 

21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd 
floor; 

fax,  978-7430. 


WINTER 

CLINICAL 

MASSAGE 

ASSOCIATES 

• Hot  wax  baths 

• 5-piece  electric  table 

• Hydrotherapy 

P.  ANNE  WINTER 

DIRECTOR 

13  years  private  practice 

170  St.  George  Street  Suite  528 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2M8 
(416)928-1723 


The  typical  part-time  stu- 

dent  studying  for  a degree  at 
Woodsworth  College  and  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  is  young,  female, 
born  in  Canada  and  has  transferred 
from  another  university  or  commu- 
nity college. 

“Many  people  think  that  older 
students  are  returning  to  part-time 
degree  studies  in  large  numbers  but 
at  Woodsworth  College  and  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  that  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  the  case.  In  our  survey  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  students  were 
under  30  years  of  age,”  said  Debbie 
Owen,  associate  registrar  of 
Woodsworth  College.  Only  eight 
percent  of  the  800  students  who 
responded  to  the  1994  survey  were 
over  the  age  of  45. 

Woodsworth  and  Wilfrid  Laurier 
are  collaborating  on  the  study,  sur- 
veying all  members  of  their  first- 
year,  part-time  classes.  Two-thirds 
of  the  respondents  were  female, 
two-thirds  were  single  and  72 


percent  were  Canadian  born. 
English  was  the  first  language  for 
80  percent  of  the  respondents. 

The  researchers  are  attempting 
to  show  empirically  the  demographic 
shifts  that  have  been  evident  in  part- 
time  university  studies  for  some  time 
— namely  that  the  students  now 
have  previous  post-secondary  edu- 
cation, are  younger  and  less  likely  to 
be  established  in  full-time  employ- 
ment or  have  family  responsibili- 
ties. There  is  little  Canadian 
research  data  on  those  who  pursue 
degree  programs  part-time.  The 
goals  of  the  project  are  to  explore 
the  demographics,  expectations 
and  actual  experiences  of  part-time 
university  students. 

• Most  part-time  students  said  they 
financed  their  education  through 
employment  income  (67  percent) 
with  only  25  percent  indicating  they 
used  family  support  or  government 
students  loans.  Financial  concerns 
played  a key  role  in  an  individual’s 


decision  to  study  part-time.  Worry 
over  having  enough  money  to  cover 
expenses  was  of  greater  concern  to 
them  than  handling  the  workload  or 
personal  or  employment-related 
stress. 

“Our  research  clearly  shows  that 
students  view  a university  education 
as  critical  to  their  personal  growth 
and  opportunity  to  gain  skill  for  the 
career  marketplace,”  said  Jennifer 
Guyatt,  an  academic  counsellor  at 
Woodsworth  College.  “These  stu- 
dents have  very  high  expectations 
about  how  they  will  perform  at  uni- 
versity and  we  are  interested  to  know 
what  happens  to  them  over  time.” 

A follow-up  survey  of  the  same 
student  population,  after  comple- 
tion of  eight  months’  part-time 
studies,  has  been  conducted  to  mea- 
sure satisfaction  with  the  universi- 
ty experience  and  to  what  extent 
initial  expectations  have  been  met. 
Those  results  will  be  available  in 
the  fall. 
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Academic  Plan  for 
OISE/UT  Approved 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

Despite  concerns  that  the 
academic  plan  and  budget 
model  for  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  too  gener- 
ous, Planning  8c  Budget  Committee 
approved  it  March  19. 

The  plan  — reflecting  the  merg- 
er of  OISE  and  U of  T’s  Faculty  of 
Education  which  takes  effect  July  1 
— will  be  the  cornerstone  of 
OISE/UT’s  base  budget,  expected 
to  be  finalized  over  the  next  two 
months.  It  will  form  part  of  the 
University’s  overall  1996-97  budget, 
now  being  formulated  by  the 
committee. 

Some  members  felt  the  budget 
model,  presented  by  incoming 
OISE/UT  dean  Michael  Fullan  and 
current  OISE  director  Angela 
Hildyard,  contains  initiatives  other 
U of  T divisions  cannot  afford.  ‘This 
is  a very  rich  budget  compared  to 
our  budgets,”  said  Professor  David 
Tinker  of  the  Department  of 
Biochemistry.  “There  is  lots  of  money 
for  faculty  development  and  contin- 
gency and  staff  bridging,  things  absent 
from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  for  so 
long  that  no  one  can  remember  them.” 
In  the  plan’s  central  account  list 
there  is  S600,000  for  faculty  devel- 
opment over  the  next  five  years.  “I 
hope  the  provost  is  considering  this 
for  other  faculties,  mine  especially,” 
joked  Professor  David  Mock  of  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry.  Hildyard  ex- 
plained, however,  that  this  alloca- 
tion is  contained  in  a current  labour 
relations  agreement  which  OISE/UT 
hopes  to  revise  in  the  future. 

Other  items  on  the  list  include 
$200,000  for  staff  development  and 
$444,000  for  a dean’s  academic  pri- 
orities fund.  Professor  Ray  Cummins 
of  botany  at  Erindale  noted  the 


University  is  already  committed  to  di- 
verting $800,000  a!  year  to  the  new 
institution.  “I  would  play  that  against 
a very  rich  central  account  list. 
Members  should  reflect  on  that.” 

Provost  Adel  Sedra  reminded  the 
committee  that  items  in  the 
OISE/UT  plan  reflect  agreements 
reached  between  the  two  institutions 
during  merger  talks  in  the  fall  of 
1994.  “This  budget  follows  those 
agreements  and  you  can’t  play  one 
against  the  other.” 

The  OISE/UT  financial  plan  con- 
tains significant  cuts.  Dan  Lang,  vice- 
provost and  assistant  vice-president 
(planning  and  budget),  told  the  com- 
mittee that  in  the  integration  process, 
the  new  institution  will  experience  an 
8.6  percent  cut  in  funding  arising 
from  the  loss  of  OISE’s  provincial 
operating  grant.  And  as  part  of  the 
University,  OISE/UT  has  been  as- 
signed reductions  by  the  provost  av- 
eraging those  given  to  other  aca- 
demic units,  or  about  1.4  percent  a 
year  between  1996  and  2000.  Finally, 
the  recent  provincial  cuts  to  all  uni- 
versities translate  into  an-estimated  20 
percent  reduction  to  OISE,  which 
will  have  to  be  reflected  in  the  final 
OISE/UT  budget. 

Academically  OISE/UT  will  be 
organized  into  three  areas  — gradu- 
ate studies,,  preservice  teacher  edu- 
cation programs  and  laboratory 
schools  and  research  and  field  activ- 
ities. There  will  be  a total  of  five  de- 
partments instead  of  the  current 
seven  at  OISE  and  four  at  the  edu- 
cation faculty. 

There  will  be  no  cuts  to  the  facul- 
ty complement  of  185  full-time 
equivalents  — 115  from  OISE  and 
70  . from  education.  However,  over 
the  next  six  years,  30  of  these  pro- 
fessors are  expected  to  retire  so  fac- 
ulty renewal  is  an  important  com- 
ponent of  the  plan,  Fullan  said. 


Labour  of  Learning 


~ Continued  from  Page  1 ~ 

Department  of  History,  coordinator  of  the  program. 
“This  program  allows  our  students  to  benefit  from  our 
rich  research  structure,  to  learn  how  knowledge  is 
acquired  and  to  contribute  to  the  knowledge  base.” 
Bartlett  points  out  that  the  program  is  beneficial  to  ev- 
eryone. Students  explore  a specific  research  avenue  early 
in  their  academic  careers,  learn  to  conduct  research  in 
their  chosen  field  and  develop  one-on-one  relationships 
with  professors  who  can  provide  insight  for  career  de- 
cisions and  references  for  graduate  programs.  Professors 
receive  quality  assistance  at  no  cost  except  for  their  time, 
instruction  and  guidance.  The  program  is  voluntary  and 
is  in  addition  to  a professor’s  regular  teaching  load. 

At  a recent  poster  session  and  research  fair  24  of  the 
projects  were  on  display  at  Victoria  College’s  Alumni  Hall. 
Students  and  professors  were  on  hand  to  discuss  their 
projects,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  both  groups  was  clear. 

Yoel  Greenwald  is  working  with  Professor  Frank 
DiCosmo  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  developing  in- 
novative medical  devices  to  alleviate  post-surgical  in- 
fections. “This  is  the  best  course  I have  ever  taken,” 
Greenwald  says  enthusiastically.  “I  feel  I am  doing 
something  meaningful,  gaining  practical  experience 
and  creating  results  instead  of  memorizing  them.” 
For  Greenwald  and  the  three  others  working  with 
DiCosmo,  their  work  also  means  summer  employ- 
ment. Three  of  them  will  work  as  research  assistants  on 
the  current  project  while  one  will  be  examining  the 
biochemistry  of  the  anti-ovarian  cancer  and  anti- 
breast cancer  drug,  taxol.  Students  will  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  broaden  their  experience  by  working 
with  some  of  DiCosmo’ s colleagues  at  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  and  Toronto  Hospital’s  general  division. 
Professor  Peter  Russell  of  the  Department  of  Political 


Science  has  a team  of  11  students  examining  the  rights 
and  treatment  of  aboriginal  people  in  Australia  and 
comparing  these  with  Canada  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
“When  the  program  started  many  colleagues  won- 
dered what  a second-year  student  is  capable  of,”  Russell 
notes.  “At  the  end  of  this  semester  I will  have  11 
binders  of  good  solid  research  that  will  help  me  tremen- 
dously with  my  study.” 

Russell’s  students  are  so  enthusiastic  about  their  work 
that  they  represented  Australia  in  the  North  American 
mock  United' Nations  held  .in  Toronto  last  month. 
Karis  Rae,  who  lived  in  Australia  for  a year,  went  back 
over  the  Christmas  break  and  was  able  to  conduct  fur- 
ther on-site  research.  “Professor  Russell  is  quite  well 
known  and  it  made  it  easier  to  get  in  to  interview  peo- 
ple,” explains  Rae.  Her  research  compares  the  settlement 
patterns  of  aboriginal  people  in  Western  Australia  with 
aboriginal  people  in  British  Columbia,  focusing  on  is- 
sues such  as  colonization,  attitudes  towards  aborigi- 
nals and  laws  and  treaties  that  govern  aboriginal  rights. 
“It  is  great  to  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  from 
Professor  Russell  and  find  out  what  is  really  involved  in 
research,”  she  adds. 

With  the  initial  interest  in  and  success  of  the  re- 
search program,  200  students  will  be  accommodated 
next  year.  And  since  it  actually  costs  the  faculty  and  the 
University  very  little,  Bartlett  says,  it  can  continue  to 
grow  over  time  to  include  many  more  projects. 

But  for  now  this  year’s  students  continue  to  work  dili- 
gently to  complete  their  research  as  exams  and  term  pa- 
pers loom.  For  Graham  and  her  peers  that  means  it’s 
back  to  toonies,  laptops  and  olestra. 

P.S.  For  those  not  in  the  know,  a mosh  pit  is  the  area 
in  front  of  the  stage  where  “moshing”  (dancing  wildly 
at  a rock  concert)  occurs. 


Museums,  Galleries  Respond  to  Need 


Museum  studies  students 

will  continue  to  be  paid  for 
their  work  as  interns,  despite  the 
elimination  of  federal  stipends. 

Robin  Breon,  internship  coordi- 
nator in  the  Museum  Studies 
Program,  said  the  recent  federal  bud- 
get forced  the  museums  assistance 
program  under  Heritage  Canada  to 
cut  travel  and  living  stipends.  These 
funds  assisted  students  in  a 12-week 


internship  with  various  institutions  in 
Canada  and  abroad. 

“It’s  a real  blow,”  Breon  said. 
However,  program  staff  have  asked 
art  galleries,  museums  and  science 
centres  employing  interns  to  help 
out.  Host  institutions  have  been 
asked  to  set  aside  $1,500  a student 
and  many  have  complied,  Breon  said. 
“The  response  has  been  heartening. 
We  have  received  positive  replies 


from  major  flagship  institutions  such 
as  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  the 
Glenbow  Museum  and  the 
McMichaelCanadian  Art  Collection 
and  smaller  places  like  the  U-mista 
Cultural  Centre  in  Alert  Bay,  BC.” 
Museum  studies  itself  will  use 
bridge  funding  to  contribute  $800  a 
student  for  the  next  two  years.  About 
15  students  serve  as  interns  every 
year. 


The  Fourteenth 

Larry  Sefton  Memorial  Lecture 
PROFESSOR  GRAHAM  S.  LOWE 

Department  of  Sociology 
University  of  Alberta 

THE  FUTURE  OF  WORK: 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  UNIONS 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1996  at  8:15  P.M. 

Room  140,  University  College 
15  King’s  College  Circle 
University  of  Toronto 
(Enter  through  main  door  and  turn  right) 

Admission:  Free 

For  more  information  call  978-241 1 


Woodsworth  College 
University  of  Toronto 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

FARM 

Suga%tttg-0(( 

Saturday,  March  30,  1996 

ACTIVITIES: 

A day  of  making  maple  syrup,  maple  toffee 
and  feasting  on  all  the  pancakes  you  can  eat! 

A walking  tour  of  the  Farm  will  be  given. 
Enjoy  a wood-fired  sauna  by  the  pond. 
Musical  entertainment  provided. 
TRANSPORTATION: 

Buses  leave  Hart  House  at  10:30  a.m. 
Expected  departure  from  the  Farm  at  7:00  p.m. 
ADVANCE  TICKET  SALES: 

Including  Thursday,  March  28: 

Cost  per  person  $18.00  with  bus;  $15.00  without. 

TICKETS  AFTER  THURSDAY,  MARCH  28: 
Cost  per  person:  $23.00  with  bus;  $20.00  without. 


Tickets  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk 
beginning  March  4th,  1996. 
Families  and  children  welcome. 
Children's  rates  available. 
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The  I [MEL 

IS  or  C0C00II?  2SS 

The  1996  School  of  Graduate  Studies— 

Hlassey  College  Symposium 


Panelists: 
lain  Baal 

Adjunct  Professor, 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Derrick  de  Herchhove 

Director,  McLuhan  Program 
University  of  Toronto 

FTIichael  Heim 

Author, 

"The  Metaphysics 
of  Virtual  Reality" 

Long  Beach,  California 

Sandy  Stone 

Director,  Advanced  Communication 
Technologies  Laboratory 
Austin,  Texas 

moderator: 

Linda  Hutcheon 

Professor  of  English 
and  Comparative  Literature 
University  of  Toronto 


Trinity  College,  IS  Devonshire  Place 
University  ofToronto 

8:00  p.m. 


Free  Rdmission 
http://iuujuj.dor.otoronto.ca/cocoon.htm 


University  of  Toronto 


The  Department  of  Political  Science 
and  the  John  M.  Olin  Foundation 


present 

An  Allan  Bloom 
Memorial  Lecture 


I Saul  Bellow 

Nobel  Laureate  in  Literature 

Reading  from  his  short  story  “By  the  St.  Lawrence” 

Monday,  April  8 at  8:30  p.m. 

Earth  Sciences  Centre  Auditorium  (Room  1050) 
5 Bancroft  Avenue 


Where  to find  The  Bulletin 


NORTH  BUILDING 
Room  163 
M Foyer 
N Cafeteria 
Room  227 

SOUTH  BUILDING 
S Cafeteria 
Meeting  Place 
Faculty  Club 
4037 

Dean  Krull’s  Office 

KANEFF  CENTRE 
Dean  Houston’s  Office 


• Main  Entrance 

•Customer  Service  Centre  (Room  S209) 


Community  Impact  Study 
Shows  U ofT’s  Contribution 


BY  MICHELLE  NOBLE 

WHAT  ATTRACTS  SI  BILLION  to 
the  Greater  Toronto  Area,  is 
the  11th  largest  job  provider  in  Metro, 
operates  264  buildings  on  almost  300 
hectares  of  land,  receives  about  170 
calls  a year  from  groups  who  want  to 
use  it  as  a film  location,  has  sent 
Canadian  representatives  to  every 
Olympics  since  1900  and  receives  more 
federal  research  grants  that  any  of  its 
peer  institutions? 

Answer:  The  University  of 
Toronto. 

These  facts  and  thousands  more  can 
be  found  in  the  recently  released  report 
The  University  of  Toronto:  A 
Community  Institution.  The  docu- 
ment, prepared  by  the  office  of  the  vice- 
provost and  assistant  vice-president 
(planning  and  budget)  with  assistance 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Affairs, 
chronicles  the  University’s  impact  on 
the  community. 

“It  is  not  always  obvious  to  the  gen- 
eral public  what  the  value  of  a uni- 
versity is  to  the  particular  locale  in 
which  it  is  situated,”  said  Vice-Provost' 
Dan  Lang,  in  an  interview.  ‘This  pro- 
ject was  undertaken  to  enhance  the 
general  public’s  appreciation  of  the 
contribution  that  the  University  .of 
Toronto  makes  to  its  community.” 
The  idea  for  the  study  was  bom 
about  five  years  ago  when  a number  of 
Canadian  universities  and  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities  undertook 
economic  impact  studies.  At  the  same 
time  U of  T was  receiving  many  spe- 
cific requests  for  information,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  City  ofToronto  seek- 
ing information  to  aid  in  long-range 
planning,  Lang  said. 

As  a result  the  University  decided 
to  produce  an  impact  study,  but  on  a 
larger  scale  than  a conventional  re- 
port, said  Lang.  “We  thought  it  was 
important  to  look  at  more  — not  that 
the  economic  impact  is  unimportant 


but  it  is  just  a part  of  the  stoiy.” 

The  University  wanted  to  show 
how  its  impact  on  the  community  is 
different  from  other  publicly  fund- 
ed institutions  such  as  prisons  or 
government  offices,  said  Lang.  In 
strictly  monetary  terms  there  is  not 
necessarily  much  difference  so  it  is 
important  to  show  all  the 
University’s  additional  benefits,  he 
added. 


He  hopes  the  study  has  a posi- 
tive effect  on  funding.  “It  would  be 
good  if  the  provincial  government 
understood  that  each  dollar  it 
spends  on  universities  is  not  ex- 
clusively for  the  enrichment  of  the 
institutions  - a very  large  number 
of  collateral  benefits  follow.” 

An  electronic  version  of  the  study 
is  in  the  works  and  will  be  available 
on  the  Internet. 


Astronomers  View 
Birth  of  Galaxy 


The  May  issue  of  Astro- 

nomical  Journal  will  describe  the 
spectacle  of  a distant  galaxy  so  young 
that  it  may  be  in  the  process  of  being 
born.  The  authors  of  the  article  are 
astronomers  from  the  Universities 
ofToronto,  Colorado  and  Arizona, 
the  first  to  observe  the  phenomenon. 

“The  discovery  of  a galaxy  in  its 
initial  star  formation  stage  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  sought-after 
observational  goals  of  extragalactic 
astronomy,  largely  because  of  what  it 
can  teach  us  about  the  birth  and  early 
history  of  our  Milky  Way  galaxy,” 
said  principal  investigator,  Professor 
Howard  Yee  of  the  Department  of 
Astronomy.  “And  we  found  it 
serendipitously  as  part  of  a much 
larger  project.” 

Astronomers  have  been  searching 
for  a primeval  galaxy  — one  in  the 
process  of  forming  its  first  stars  — for 
over  two  decades.  The  object  was 
first  observed  in  June  1993.  Its  un- 
usual brightness  provided  the  clue 
that  the  galaxy  had  recently  under- 
gone an  enormous  starburst,  large 
enough  to  be  the  initial  burst 
associated  with  galaxy  formation. 

Yee  and  colleagues  had  been  ana- 
lyzing tiny  dark  lines  that  represent 


the  absorption  spectra  of  some  2,500 
galaxy  images.  In  one  of  the  clusters 
that  was,  reasonably  far  from  the 
Milky  Way,  they  noticed  a galaxy 
image  that  didn’t  fit  — its  spectra 
didn’t  match  that  of  any  resident  of 
the  cluster  and  the  object  was 
unusually  blue. 

“The  objects  we  spotted  turned 
out  to  be  a galaxy  about  10  billion 
light  years  from  Earth.  It  is  so  far 
away  that  it  must  travel  nearly  the  en- 
tire breadth  of  the  universe  to  reach 
us.  In  astronomy,  distance  equals 
time  so  what  we  were  seeing  is  a pic- 
ture of  what  the  galaxy  looked  like 
not  long  after  the  Big  Bang,  when  the 
universe  was  about  20  percent  of  its 
current  age,”  Yee  said. 

The  galaxy  is  one  of  the  most 
luminous  ones  ever  observed. 
Approximately  the  size  of  our  own 
Milky  Way,  it  is  about  100  times 
brighter.  “The  galaxy  is  so  bright,” 
Yee  said,  “it  is  probably  churning  out 
about  1,000  new  suns  every  year.” 

The  astronomers  suggest  that  the 
galaxy  began  its  first  bursts  of  star  for- 
mation less  than  100  million  years 
ago  and  could  be  as  young  as  10  mil- 
lion years,  making  it  the  youngest 
galaxy  ever  observed. 


The  Faculty  of  Arts  And  Science  ~ University  of  Toronto 

Inaugural  Lecture  ~ J.  Tuzo  Wilson  Professorship 

Derek  York 

Department  of  Physics  - University  of  Toronto 

Atom  and  Eve 
and 

The  Piltdown  Chicken 


Lecture 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1996 
8:00  pm 

J.J.R.  McLeod  Auditorium 
Medical  Sciences  Building 
1 King's  College  Circle 
University  of  Toronto 

This  is  a free  public  lecture.  For  more  information  call  978-7253 
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Science  Strategy 
Is  a Good  Start 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

THE  FEDERAL'  GOVERNMENT'S 
science  and  technology  strategy  is 
a good  document  for  universities,  but 
it’s  just  a start,  says  Professor  Heather 
Munroe-Blum,  vice-president 
(research  and  international  relations). 

The  long-awaited  document, 
Science  8c  Technology  for  the  New 
Century,  was  released  March  11.  In  an 
interview  Munroe-Blum  said  U of  T 
welcomes  the  emphasis  on  partner- 
ships among  researchers  in  govern- 
ment, private  industry  and  academia 
and  the  attention  paid  to  account- 
ability for  money  spent  on  science 
and  technology.  It  is  also  positive  that 
international  links  are  highlighted, 
she  said,  as  well  as  plans  to  foster  a 
science  culture  in  Canada. 

The  document  advocates  new  ap- 
proaches to  science  and  technology. 

“Banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
are  beginning  to  recognize  and  serve 
the  needs  of  knowledge-based  industries 
for  start-up,  venture  and  other  types  of 
patient  capital,”  it  says.  “Canadian  firms 
and  labs  are  partners  in  thousands  of 
strategic  alliances  with  international 
counterparts,  penetrating  foreign  mar- 
kets and  seizing  technology  and  strate- 
gic opportunities.  Taken  together, 
Canada’s  knowledge-producing  orga- 
nizations form  an  impressive  mosaic.” 


A more  deliberate  approach  is 
needed  to  build  the  Canadian  inno- 
vation system  “by  understanding  how 
it  functions,  playing  on  its  strengths 
and  reducing  its  weaknesses,  engag- 
ing all  the  participants  and  getting  the 
federal  government’s  role  right,”  the 
document  says. 

Munroe-Blum  said  the  document 
gives  limited  attention  to  the  feder- 
al granting  councils  and  research  in- 
frastructure spending,  emphasizes 
technology  development  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  knowledge  generation  and 
doesn’t  show  a clear  link  between 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities 
and  quality  of  life  issues. 

A new  advisory  council  on  science 
and  technology  is  key,  she  said.  The 
government  is  in  the  process  of  find- 
ing participants  for  the  council  and 
Munroe-Blum  hopes  members  of 
U of  T will  be  named.  One  of  the 
council’s  roles  will  be  to  develop  per- 
formance indicators.  Without  those, 
Munroe-Blum  worries  that  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  strategy  — the 
requirement  that  federal  departments 
report  annually  on  the  progress  of 
their  science  and  technology  plans 
— will  be  without  focus. 

“We  require  a clearly  articulated 
vision  for  how  Canada  will  look  five 
to  10  years  down  the  road  if  this 
strategy  is  to  be  successful,”  she  said. 


Gauging  Tolerance 


WILL  INTOLERANCE  UNDERMINE 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Canada?  That  question  hovers  near 
the  heart  of  a major  national  collab- 
orative research  project  announced 
March  22  by  federal  officials,  estab- 
lishing four  new  centres  of  excellence 
at  Canadian  universities. 

The  centres,  including  one  at  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Work  that  brings 
together  investigators  from  U of  T, 
York  University  and  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  University,  plan  broad- 
based  studies  of  the  impact  of  immi- 
gration on  the  Canadian  urban,  cul- 
tural and  social  fabric.  The  18  million 
project  will  last  six  years.  Each  uni- 
versity involved  has  principal  investi- 
gators: U of  T’s  are  Professor  Carl 
Amrhein,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
•Geography,  and  Professor  Jeff  Reitz 
of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 


Some  participants  at  a news  con- 
ference in  social  work’s  temporary 
quarters  on  Bay  St.  said  they  believe 
the  general  tolerance  of  Canadians 
is  declining,  with  worrisome  impli- 
cations for  the  country  and  its  people. 
The  federal  government,  whose  agen- 
cies are  providing  major  funding  and 
support,  is  itself  anxious  that  we  are 
becoming  less  tolerant,  Amrhein  said. 

“I  guess  with  economic  stress  and 
economic  pressures,  tolerance  is  slip- 
ping, and  visible  immigrant  commu- 
nities especially — not  people  like  me, 
who  come  from  Pittsburgh — are  being 
singled  out  and  scapegoated.”  Amrhein 
expects  myriad  community  organiza- 
tions involved  with  immigrants  to  be 
interested  in  research  results. 

All  told  more  than  100  researchers 
will  work  under  the  Toronto 
centre’s  auspices. 


Loop  de  Loop 


Look  up,  look  waaaay  up  and  you  might  just  see  the  beginning  of  a small-scale  roller  coaster.  These  three  budding  en- 
gineers — Gregory  Shasko,  James  Cook  and  Lia  Tsotsos  — are  in  the  midst  of  construction  work  during  Science 
Outreach  March  Break  Camp for  students  in  grades four  to  six.  About  40  youngsters  took  part  in  two  one-week  camps 
from  March  11  to  22.  Projects  included  designing  computer  joy  sticks,  making  fudge  and  building  popsicle-stick 
“grasshoppers.  ” Science  Outreach,  which  also  runs  programs  during  July  and  August,  aims  to  spark  the  interest  of 
children  in  science  and  engineering. 


Invest  Now,  Save  Later, 
Says  Environmental  Report 


BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 

The  University  has  been 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish 
by  not  incorporating  premium  energy- 
saving  technology  in  some  new 
buildings  and  renovations,  says  a re- 
port from  its  Environmental 
Protection  Advisory  Committee. 

Although  there  have  been  oppor- 
tunities to  install  energy-saving  equip- 
ment the  University  has  balked  due  to 
the  initial  cost  outlay,  the  document 
says.  Over  the  long  run  the  equip- 
ment would  pay  for  itself  through 
savings  and  would  reduce  pollution. 

The  report,  prepared  by  a com- 
mittee representing  faculty,  staff  and 
students,  and  an  administrative  re- 
sponse were  tabled  at  Business  Board 
Feb.  26.  The  advisory  body,  orga- 
nized in  1994  under  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Policy,  makes  33 
recommendations. 

Janice  Oliver,  assistant  vice-pres- 
ident (operations  and  services),  has 
agreed  to  work  with  the  committee 


to  implement  many  of  its  recom- 
mendations including  the  creation 
of  a fund -to  offset  the  initial  high 
costs  of  energy-saving  systems. 

The  report  notes  that  in  one  case 
U of  T decided  against  installing 
heat  exchangers  in  an  animal  hold- 
ing area  at  1 Spadina  Ave.;  these 
keep  heat  inside  rather  than  blow  it 
outside  the  building.  "At  the  Earth 
Sciences  Centre  a similar  opportunity 
“did  not  make  it  through  the  design 
process  because  of  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  design  consultants 
and  upfront  budgetary  constraints.” 

In  an  interview  committee  chair 
Professor  Danny  Harvey  of  the 
Department  of  Geography  said  he  is 
looking  for  a way  to  finance  such 
conservation  measures.  One  possi- 
bility might  be  a revolving  fund, 
started  with  the  help  of  donors. 
Savings  from  one  project  would  be 
returned  to  the  fund  for  other 
projects,  he  said. 

Oliver  said  she  supports  the  idea 
but  noted  that  predicting  payback  is 


not  an  exact  science.  In  instances 
where  costs  take  more  than  three 
years  to  be  recouped,  fluctuating 
energy  prices  or  other  factors  could 
negate  anticipated  savings,  she  said. 

The  committee  also  urges  U of  T 
to  undertake  environmental  pilot 
projects  that,  where  possible,  would 
showcase  University  research.  For 
example,  one  project  might  divert 
water  from  washbasins  and  showers 
into  a sophisticated  outdoor  stream 
ecosystem  where  it  would  be  organ- 
ically cleansed  and  become  part  of  the 
natural  landscape,  the  report  says. , 

The  plan  to  narrow  and  plant 
more  trees  on  St.  George  St.  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a bold  initiative  that  helps 
in  “greening”  the  downtown  cam- 
pus, the  report  notes.  Surface  park- 
ing lots  and  areas  around  Convo- 
cation Hall  are  other  possible  green 
areas.  “Look  at  the  area  around  Con 
Hall  and  you  see  this  huge  expanse 
of  pavement  that  is  not  functional  as 
parking  and  not  needed  for  traffic. 
It’s  just  pavement,”  Harvey  said. 


1 996  Stubbs  Lecture 

Jasper  Griffin 
Balliol  College,  Oxford 

Classical  Athens: 

Tragedy,  Democracy,  and  Taxes 

Tuesday , March  26,  1996 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 
15  King’s  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 
PUBLIC  LECTURE 


By  University  Professor  Roberta  Frank 
Wednesday  3 April  1 996,  4:15  p.m. 
Room  161;  University  College 


The  Barefoot  Lexicographer  (1694-1767); 
His  Ill-Tempered  Friend  (1721-1801);  and 
Their  Not-So-Brief  Encounter  With  the 
Exeter  Book  of  OCd  English  Poetry 
X X X X X 
Reception  will  follow  in 
Massey  College  Common  Room 
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Letters 


Unemployment  makes 

UNIVERSITY  ONLY  CHOICE 

I am  a graduate  student  and  gener- 
ally not  too  shaken  by  the  forth- 
coming tuition  increase,  partly 
because  I receive  a stipend  and  will 
be  able  to  cover  the  1 1 percent 
increase.  However,  reading  Alfred 
Holden’s  article,  U of  T Increases 
Student  Aid  (March  11),  I found  it 
somewhat  disturbing  to  learn  that 
President  Robert  Prichard  seems 
to  think  the  increase  in  applica- 
tions is  a positive  thing,  as  if  it 
indicates  that  tuition  hikes  are  not 
affecting  people. 

To  the  contrary,  because  jobs  are 
becoming  more  scarce  for  high 
school  graduates,  students  have 
little  choice  but  pursuing  some  sort 
of  higher  education.  The  hikes  are 
hitting  students  when  one  of  their 
only  choices  is  to  apply  to  go  to 
university. 

Universities  have  a monopoly  on 
university  education  (de  facto)  and 
in  a depressed  economic  environ- 
ment they  can  raise  tuition  just 
about  as  much  as  they  want  and 
still  have;  applicants.  As  the  article 
reports,  the  government  and  ad- 
ministrators should  be  considering 
the  “time  bomb”  they  are  creating 
and  not  pat  themselves  on  the  back 
for  taking  advantage  of  a group 
greatly  affected  by  unemployment, 
which  I believe  is  highest  among 
those  17  to  25  years  old. 

Kerstin  Gustafson 
Department  of  Zoology 

The  full  picture 

ON  STUDENT  AID 

There  are  three  matters  of  fact  that 
should  be  corrected  in  The 
Bulletins  account  of  the  increases 
in  financial  aid  that  are  being 
recommended  for  the  1996-97 
budget  (U  of  T Increases  Student 
Aid,  March  11). 

The  University  of  Toronto’s 
financial  aid  programs  amount  to 
far  more  than  the  $2.1  million 
implied  by  The  Bulletin.  In  1995- 
96  in  the  operating  budget  alone 
the  University  is  scheduled  to  spend 
$17.7  million.  The  point  that  I 
•believe  The  Bulletin  was  trying  to 
make  is  that  government  policy 
requires- the  University  to  spend  an 
additional  $2.1  million  in  1996-97, 
but  we  shall  actually  add  nearly 
double  the  minimum  requirement. 

The  headline  implies  a policy 
shift  away  from  merit-based  aid  to 
need-based  aid.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  particular  additions  that 
were  being  reported  were  need- 
based,  not  all  are  need-based,  and 
there  will  be  other  additions  for 
merit-based  awards.  For  nearly  a 
decade  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  had  standing  policies  that  call 
for  annual  adjustments  in  student 
assistance  programs  as  enrolment, 
costs  and  funding  change. 

The  president  of  the  Graduate 
Students’  Union  might  or  might 
not  be  correct  about  the  long-term 
implications  of  loan  programs  (I 


don’t  think  he  is  correct)  but  by 
referring  to  that  opinion  The 
Bulletin  indicated  that  the  increases 
that  are  being  recommended  for 
financial  aid  include  loans.  They 
do  not.  The  entire  $4  million 
increase  is  for  grants,  bursaries  and 
other  forms  of  non-repayable  aid. 

Daniel  Lang 

Vice-provost  and  assistant 
vice-president  (planning  and 
budget) 

Knowledge 

WORTH  SHARING 

After  reading  Allan  Irving’s  article 
Knowledge  Most  Worth  Having,  I 
want  to  praise  the  timeliness  of 
such  a thoughtful  piece  (Forum, 
Feb.  19). 

Knowledge  has  evolved  into  a 
new  kind  of  warfare.  Daily  life 
examples  of  knowledge-sharing 
networks  are  much  rarer  than  the 
forms  that  show  up  shaped,  sharp- 
ened and  delivered  as  ammunition. 
Knowledge  has  been  used  to  intimi- 
date for  centuries.  We  must  focus 
on  transforming  this  use  of  knowl- 
edge, not  perpetuating  its  evolution. 

It  is  my  view  that  those  who 
intimidate  those  “who  do  not 
know”  do  great  disservice  to  the 
evolution  of  all  humankind;  both 
by  slowing  down  cultural  develop- 
ment and  by  eroding  the  value  due 
kind  and  gentle  acts  — like  the 
sharing  of  knowledge.  Those  who 
share  knowledge  without  constraint 
will,  I hope,  eventually  outnumber 
the  “knowledge  intimidators”  and 
we  can  move  on  to  a better  place. 
For  now,  it  may  be  only  by  the 
grace  of  temporary  ignorance  that 
“the  intimidators”  succeed  to  in- 
timidate at  all.  Knowledge  can  be 
learned,  knowledge  can  be  shared! 

A collective  attempt  to  place 
knowledge  in  a truly  positive 
human-serving  position  is  long 
overdue.  I hope  Allan  Irving’s 
article  is  the  first  of  many  signs  that 
a revolt  against  the  current  path  is 
under  way. 

Colleen  Shea 
Department  of  Athletics 
Recreation 

Abolish  equity  job 

President  Prichard’s  decision  to  cut 
the  status  of  women  officer’s  posi- 
tion to  half-time  will  be  portrayed 
by  many  as  a retreat  from  equity.  I 
make  two  observations:  one,  evi- 
dence suggests  the  position  was 
unnecessary  in  the  first  place;  two, 
such  offices  tend  to  promote 
wasteful  and  divisive  activities. 

Consider  the  issue  of  salaries.  . 
While  in  the  past  women  were 
underpaid  relative  to  men  in  com- 
parable positions,  this  discrimina- 
tion has  long  since  disappeared. 

For  example,  for  at  least  20  years, 
Ontario  women  engineers  have 
earned  virtually  the  same  as  their 
male  colleagues;  the  same  is  true  in 
many  other  professions  including 
university  faculty. 


Consider  also  the  proportion  of 
women  faculty.  Statistics  on  ap- 
pointments since  the  mid-1970s 
show  that,  in  those  disciplines 
where  women  were  traditionally 
absent,  the  fraction  of  tenure- 
stream  appointments  given  to 
women  has  always  been  above  the 
corresponding  fraction  of  contem- 
porary doctoral  graduates.  Hence 
Canadian  universities  have  been 
redressing  the  gender  imbalance 
long  before  it  became  fashionable  to 
appoint  status  of  women  officers. 

In  the  30  years  I have  served 
this  university  the  social  mores  of 
my  youth,  which  imposed  stifling 
gender  roles  on  female  and  male, 
have  been  swept  away.  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that,  even  if  the  posi- 
tion of  status  of  women  officer 
could  be  justified  in  the  past,  it  is 
now  time  to  abolish  it. 

Philip  Sullivan 

Society  for  Academic  Freedom 

& Scholarship 

Tenure  in 

TIMES  OF  CUTBACKS 

The  notion  of  tenure  is  crucial  to 
the  academic  mission.  It  affords 
protection  in  the  pursuit  of  intel- 
lectual discourse  wherever  it  leads, 
permitting  the  pursuit  of  research 


and  teaching  “without  fear  of 
favour.”  But  it  is  a privilege,  be- 
stowed more  or  less  exclusively 
upon  us  by  society,  and  as  such  it 
comes  with  an  obligation  to  ensure 
that  it  is  not  abused.  I fear  that,  as 
an  institution,  academia  has  not 
met  that  obligation.. 

The  unfortunate  coincidence  of 
faculty  associations  that  are  willing 
victims  of  the  median  voter  theo- 
rem (elected  agencies  that  cater  to 
the  ranked  aspirations  of  the  medi- 
an plus  one  voter)  and  administra- 
tions that  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  bear  the  cost  of  pressing  the 
issue  has  resulted  in  us  all  observ- 
ing the  occasional  colleague  who  is 
not' productive  by  any  definition 
and  is  so  “without  fear  or  favour”! 
This  situation  is  indefensible  at  the 
best  of  times.  In  the  current  cli- 
mate it  is  particularly  difficult  to 
defend  and,  aside  from  the  consid- 
erable disquiet  it  causes  outside 
academia,  could  form  the  root  of  a 
•serious  morale  problem  within 
universities. 

By  and  large  it  is  nonacademic 
staff  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  considerable  sequence  of  cuts 
we  have  already  experienced. 
Indeed  I sense  there  is  now  much 
less  room  for  manoeuvre  in  that 
dimension  of  University  activities. 


Many  times  recently  I have  heard 
that  we  (academics)  have  to  get 
used  to  doing  things  for  ourselves 
that  were  previously  done  for  us  by 
support  staff,  the  presumption 
being  that  academic  labour  would 
have  to  be  substituted  at  the  mar- 
gin for  staff  labour.  It  would  be 
nonsense  and  financially  and  so- 
cially irresponsible  to  let  support 
staff  go  and  have  their  work  done 
by  “more  expensive”  academics 
because  the  notion  of  tenure  dic- 
tates more  downsizing  flexibility 
for  one  category  than  another. 

The  very  idea  that  tenure  should 
protect  academics  but  not  their 
support  staff  in  this  circumstance  is 
dishonourable  and  unjust.  It  was 
never  intended  for  that  purpose, 
yet  I have  frequently  heard  it  cited 
by  academics  and  academic  admin- 
istrators as  an  obstacle  to  letting 
faculty  go  for  “financial  or  bud- 
getary reasons.”  Going  this  route  is 
not  fulfilling  our  obligation  to 
society  and  it  is  certainly  abusing 
an  academic  privilege.  Furthermore 
it  could  be  the  source  of  quite 
justifiable  resentment  on  the  part 
of  all  non-academic  staff  in  the 
university. 

Gordon  Anderson 
Department  oP  Economics 


On  the  Other  Hand 

by  Nicholas  P a s h l e y 

American  Imperialism  and  Rice  Beer 


WHEREVER  I GO  ON  THIS  CAMPUS 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  — from 
deans  to  vice-provosts  — stop  me  and  say, 

“Look,  you’ve  got  to  stop  writing  about 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  and  start  concen- 
trating on  the  real  issues  that  beset  us  today!” 

By  real  issues  I take  them  to  mean  such 
subjects  as  funding  cutbacks,  job  security, 
rising  tuition  and  ancillary  fees,  plans  for 
St.  George  St.  and  whether  or  not  our  campus  police 
should  be  pursuing  drunk  drivers  off  University  property. 

They  may  also  mean  the  invasion  by  students  of 
our  provincial  legislature,  to  which  all  I can  say  is  that 
it  must  be  Premier  Mike  Harris’  golfing  background 
that  led  to  his  bunker  mentality. 

In  any  case,  these  are  all  important  issues  in  anybody’s 
book,  issues  we  should  all  be  Jalking  about.  Toiling  at 
your  campus  books  tore,  of  course,  I actually  meet  the 
people  and  I am  in  a position  to  know  what  they’re  talk- 
ing about.  And  I’ll  tell  you  what  they’re  talking  about. 
They’re  talking  about  the  weather,  they’re  talking  about 
the  Leafs,  they’re  talking  about  the  Bud  Girls. 

Well,  all  right,  they’re  not  all  talking  about  the 
Bud  Girls.  But  I am.  As  we  all  know  by  now,  right- 
minded  members  of  this  community  were  appalled  on 
Superbowl  Sunday  by  the  appearance  of  a troupe  of  per- 
sons of  apparently  robust  physical  charms  at  the  Hangar, 
a campus  pub  that  annually  loses  large  sums  of  money 
selling  beer  to  students,  something  most  of  us  would 
not  have  thought  possible. 

I am  myself  routinely  appalled  on  Superbowl 
Sunday  by  the  inexplicable  popularity  of  a sporting 
event  in  which  everyone  knows  the  outcome  before- 
hand, the  only  suspense  lying  in  the  question  of 
whether  the  losing  team  will  beat  the  point  spread. 
Surely  the  arrival  of  young  women  in  — as  I under- 
stand it  — bikini  tops  and  spandex  pants  would  at  least 


give  spectators  something  to  talk  about. 
And  indeed  that  seems  to  have  been  the 
case,  if  the  student  papers  are  anything  to 
goby. 

Battle  lines  were  drawn  along  predictable 
positions.  One  side  quite  properly  con- 
demned the  objectification  of  women.  The 
other  side  drooled  a bit  and  felt  that  the  Bud 
Girls  were  a bunch  of  righteous  babes.  Not 
having  been  there,  I cannot  vouch  for  the  appeal  of  the 
Bud  Girls  and  I was  ready  to  let  the  whole  matter 
drop.  Until  I read  a letter  to  Tie  Varsity  from  one 
Alyson  Hughes,  who  advised  us  all  to  lighten  up  a bit, 
an  argument  I generally  find  attractive.  Except  that  in 
this  case  she  went  too  far.  The  Bud  Girls,  she  wrote, 
were  simply  there  to  promote  a product:  “Their  mission 
is  to  get  you  to  drink  Budweiser  — what’s  wrong  with 
that?” 

What’s  wrong  with  that?  Have  you  ever  tried  the 
stuff,  Ms  Hughes?  They  make  it  with  rice,  for  starters. 
Rice  belongs  in  rice  pudding.  Rice  belongs  in  a biryani. 
It  is  not  appropriate  as  a cheap,  bland  substitute  for 
malted  barley.  As  a member  of  the  Campaign  for  Real 
Ale  (card  #047584),  I cannot  approve  of  our  youth 
being  led  down  the  path  to  bad  beer.  This  is  a univer- 
sity. Our  palates  must  be  educated  as  well  as  our  minds. 
There  is  no  reference  to  corn  in  the  Reinheitsgebot,  the 
legendary  Bavarian  beer  purity  law. 

The  Americans  are  currently  threatening  to  penal- 
ize us  for  trading  with  Cuba.  Pat  Buchanan  jokes  about 
building  a wall  along  the  Canadian  border.  And  now 
they’re  trying  to  subvert  our  young,  our  leaders  of  to- 
morrow, with  bikini-topped,  spandex-stretching  agents 
of  American  imperialism  and  third-rate,  rice-flavoured 
beer.  Away  with  the  Bud  Girls,  says  this  correspondent. 
Mind  you,  I’m  keeping  an  open  mind  about  the  Upper 
Canada  Women,  should  they  ever  appear. 
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Spotlight  on  Research 


Wonders  of  Technology 


Down’s  syndrome-like 
mouse  developed 

A U of  T researcher  has  helped 
create  genetically  engineered  mice 
which  could  lead  scientists  to  a bet- 
ter understanding  of  developmen- 
tal diseases. 

The  transgenic  mouse  model,  de- 
veloped by  Professor  Arun  Seth  of 
the  Faculty  of  Denistry  and 
Department  of  Pathology  and 
colleagues  in  Australia  and  the  US, 
displays  Down’s  syndrome-like 
features  such  as  bone  and  cartilage 
abnormalities,  growth  retardation, 
craniofacial  defects  and  spinal  defects. 
To  develop  the  model  the  re- 
searchers injected  the  human  ETS2 
gene,  associated  with  Down’s  syn- 
drome, into  one-cell  mouse_embiyos 
and  then  implanted  them  into  pseu- 
dopregnant females.  An  account  of 
the  work  appeared  in  a tecent  issue 
of  the  scientific  journal  Nature. 

Earlier  mouse  models  of  Down’s 
syndrome  died  in  utero  or  shortly 
thereafter.  All  of  the  new  ETS2 
transgenic  mice  live  to  adulthood 
and  provide  researchers  with  a liv- 
ing three-dimensional  model  for 
studying  Down’s  syndrome  and 
other  diseases. 

“For  the  first  time  we  have  a 
Down’s  syndrome-like  living  animal 
.model  that  promises  to  be  useful 
in  studying  such  specific  abnor- 
malities as  bone-skeletal  abnor- 
malities and  possibly  also  congen- 
ital heart  and  thymic  defects  and 
Alzheimer’s,  disease-like  neurolog- 
ical alterations,”  says  Seth. 


Teens  show  educators 
the  way  to  cyber  space 

A new  World  Wide  Web  site  called 
Cyberlsle  is  being  created  at  U of  T 
to  educate  teenagers  about  health 
issues,  particularly  smoking.  To  do 
this  without  paternalism  or  judge- 
ment, researchers  are  taking  the 
advice  of  young  people. 

“The  teenagers  helping  us  design 
the  site  let  us  know  in  no  uncertain 
terms  what  works  and  what  doesn’t,” 
says  Professor  Harvey  Skinner  of 
the  Department  of  Behavioural 
Science,  who  heads  the  project. 

Cyberlsle  is  still  under  construc- 
tion but  will  grow  and  change 
according  to  need.  When  it’s  com- 
plete, teenagers  can  meet*at  various 
places;  on  the  beach,  for  example, 
where  there  is  information  on  sun 
safety  and  in  the  night  club  where 
such  issues  as  dating  and  safe  sex  are 
explored.  The  washrooms  are  home 
to  a string  of  concerns.  This  is 


where  kids  smoke,  get  condoms 
and  tampons,  put  on  makeup,  buy 
drugs,  suffer  from  the  consequences 
of  too  much  alcohol  and  vent  their 
frustrations  about  relationships. 

By  “clicking”  on  one  of  these  sub- 
jects, users  will  either  gain  access  to 
previously  prepared  material  or  to 
the  discussion  group  HotTalk. 
Discussions  will  take  place  in  real 
time  on  topics  selected  by  the  teens. 

As  well  as  being  an  educational 
forum,  HotTalk  represents  a brand- 
new  research  to’ol  since  discussions 
can  be  saved  and  analyzed  later 
without  revealing  the  identity  of 
users. 

The  project  is  coordinated  by 
U of  T and  the  group  COMMIT 
To  A Healthier- Brant  in  collabo- 
ration with  10  educational  and 
health  organizations.  It  is  jointly 
funded  by  Health  Canada  and  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Health.  The 
Web  site  address  is:  http://teen- 
netl.med.  utoronto.ca/cyberisle/ . 


Sensor  paint  reveals 
surface  pressures  in  aircraft 

U of  T researchers  have  developed 
a sensor  paint  that  helps  detect  sur- 
face pressures  in  aircraft  and  may 
save  airplane  manufacturers  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  testing  costs.  The 
technology  is  now  being  used  by 
de  Havilland  at  the  High  Speed 
Aerodynamic  Laboratory  at  the 
’National  Research-  Council’s 
Institute  of  Aerospace  Research. 

“To  test  new  airplane  designs, 
models  that  are  complete  with  air 
pressure  sensors  must  be  built  that 
will  fit  into  the  wind  tunnels.  The 
machining  cost  alone  of  putting  to- 
gether a model  is  around  a quarter 
of  a million  dollars,”  explains 
Professor  Ian  Manners  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  who 
specializes  in  polymers.  “Our  paint 
fulfils  the  same  testing  function  for 
about  $10  a quart.” 

The  thin  polymer  paint  was 
developed  by  Professor  Mitchell 
Winnik  of  chemistry,  whose  ex- 
pertise is  how  dyes  interact  with 
oxygen,  Manners,  physicist  Xijiia 
Gu  of  the  Ontario  Laser  8c 
Lightwave  Research  Centre  and 
aircraft  engineers  at  de  Havilland. 
The  paint  contains  dyes  so  that 
when  it  is  sprayed  onto  an  object 
and  . illuminated,  the  dye 
mplecules  become  excited  and 
emit  a phosphorescent  light. 

“However,  oxygen  quenches  the 
emission  of  light,”  explains- 
Manners.  “So  what  happens  in  a 
wind  tunnel  when  the  air  pressure 
increases  is  that  the  oxygen  from  the 
air  dissolves  the  .special  polymer 
film  and  the  light  is  smothered. 
Where  air  pressure  is  high  you  see 
dark  regions;  where  air  pressure  is 
low,  you  see  light,”  he  says. 

The  research  was  funded  by  the 
Ontario  Centre  for  Materials 
Research  and  the  Ontario  Laser  & 
Lightwave  Research  Centre,  both 
Ontario  centres  of  excellence,  the 
Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Research  Council  and  de  Havilland. 


The  following  are  books  by  U of  T 
staff.  Where  there  is  multiple  author- 
ship or  editorship , staff  are  indicated  by 
an  asterisk. 

March 

The  Geology  of  Fluvial  Deposits: 
Sedimentary  Facies,  Basin  Analysis 
and  Petroleum  Geology,  by  Andrew 
Miall  (Springer- Verlag;  582  pages; 
$69  US).  Representing  about  five 
years  work,  this  book  started  as  a 
synthesis  of  case  studies  of  fluvial  oil 
and  gas  fields  and- exploration 
mapping  methods  prepared  under 
contract  for  the  Japan  National  Oil 
Corporation.  The  book  contains  a 
complete  description  of  the  methods 
of  architectural-element  analysis  and 
lengthy  discussions' of  autogenic 
and  allogenic  sedimentary  controls 
and  sequence  stratigraphy. 

Astronomy  Education:  Current 
Developments,  Future  Co-ordina- 
tion, edited  by  John  R.  Percy 
(Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific, 
Conference  Series,  Vol.  89;  316 
pages;  $44  US).  Proceedings  of  a 
symposium  held  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  June  1 995,  the  book 
provides  a comprehensive  survey  of 
astronomy  education  — in  schools 


and  universities,  planetariums  and 
science  centres,  books  and  news 
media  and  all  other  places  where 
people  learn  about  the  universe  — 
presented  through  review  papers, 
contributed  papers,  reports  of  eight 
focus  groups,  general  discussion  and 
useful  appendices. 

Catching  up 

Taking  Stock:  Canadian  Studies  in 
the  Nineties,  by  David  Cameron 
(Association  for  Canadian  Studies; 
238  pages;  $20).  Given  that  the 
study  of  Canada  is  a vast  field,  this 
book  examines  a substantial  number 
of  key  areas:  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  development  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  development  of 
Canadian  -studies;  the  Canadian 
studies  enterprise  in  general  and  its 
current  state  of  health;  the  study  of 
Canada  in  Canadian-  universities; 
Canadian  studies  in  Canada’s  com- 
munity colleges;  the  support  role 
performed  by  key  organizations  in 
the  field;  the  part  played  by 
governments  and  government 
agencies  in  support  of  Canadian 
studies;  archives;  non-print 
technologies  and  learning;  and 
print  resources  and  publishing. 
Observations  and  recommendations 


appear  throughout  and  are  also 
brought  together  in  the  final 
chapter. 

Urban  Research  in  the  Developing 
World,  Volume  3:  Latin  America, 
edited  by  Richard  Stren  (Centre  for 
Urban  8c  Community  Studies;  298 
pages;  $16).  To  address  the  question 
of  the  role  of  research  in  urban  de- 
velopment, a large-scale  comparative 
and  collaborative  project  was 
launched  in  1991  with  the  support . 
of  the  Ford  Foundation.  This  vol- 
ume, the  third  of  four,  presents  the 
findings  of  the  first  phase  of  that 
project  within  Latin  America. 

Urban  Research  in  the  Developing 
World,  Volume  4:  Perspectives  on 
the  City,  edited  by  Richard  Stren 
with  Judith  Kjellberg  Bell  (Centre 
for  Urban  8c  Community  Studies; 
418  pages;  $20).  In  this  final  volume 
from  the  first  phase  of  a large-scale 
comparative  and  collaborative  pro- 
ject launched  in  1991  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Ford  Foundation,  lead- 
ing international  scholars  examine 
some  of  the  major  issues  that  un- 
derlie urban  research  question  in 
developing  (and  developed) 
countries. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  CANADA  SYMPOSIUM 

THE  CMAILILEMGl  ©IF 
HUMAN  MOTTS 


TORSTEN  WIESEL 

NOBEL  LAUREATE 

CHAIR,  COMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
U.S.  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 

SCIENCE  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


CAROL  CORILLON 

DIRECTOR,  COMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
U.S.  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 


JOHN  POLANYI 

NOBEL  LAUREATE 

PRESIDENT,  CANADIAN  COMMITTEE 
OF  SCIENTISTS  AND  SCHOLARS 

RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 


3:00  - 5:30  P.M.,  FRIDAY,  MARCH  29,  1996 
ROOM  003,  NORTHROP  FRYE  HALL 
73  QUEEN’S  PARK  CRESCENT 
VICTORIA  COLLEGE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
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Life  Science  Studies  with 
Accelerator  Mass  Spectrometry. 

Monday,  March  25 

Prof.  Richard  Johnson,  University  of 
British  Columbia,  4279  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Faculty  of  Medicine  and 
IsoTrace  Laboratory 

New  Insights  into  Stalin’s  Policy 
towards  Jews  and  the  Holocaust. 

Tuesday,  March  26 

Prof.  John  Garrard,  University  of  Arizona 
at  Tucson:  14352  Robarts  Library.  4 p.m. 
Jewish  Studies 

The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Inca  Empire. 

Wednesday,  March  27 

Prof.  Geoffrey  Conrad,  Indiana  University. 
140  University  College.  4:15  p.m. 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  Toronto 
Society 

US  Media  Perspectives 
on  Canada. 

Wednesday,  March 27 

Clyde  Farnsworth,  The  New  York  Times, 
Charles  Trueheart  or  Anne  Swardson, 
Washington  Post  and  Craig  Turner,  Los 
Angeles  Times-,  Canada-US  series. 
Boardroom,  Centre  for  International 
Studies,  170  Bloor  St.  W.  4:30  to  6 p.m. 
CIS 

The  Future  of  Work: 
Implications  for  Union. 

Wednesday,  March  27 

Prof.  Graham  Lowe,  University  of  Alberta; 
14th  Sefton  memorial  lecture.  140 
University  College.  8:15  p.m.  Woodsworth 

An  Overview  of  the  National 
Library  of  the  Czech  Republic: 
Its  History,  Organization 
and  Services. 

Thursday,  March  28 

Hanus  Hemola,  National  Library  of  the 


Czech  Republic.  14352  Robarts  Library. 
1:30  to  3 p.m.  U of  T Library  and  CREES 

Resilience  and  Adaptation 
through  the  Life  Course. 

Friday,  March 29 
Prof.  Carol  Ryff,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
14th  annual  Wilson  Abernethy  distin- 
guished lecture.  George  Ignatieff  Theatre, 
15  Devonshire  Place.  3:30  p.m.  Studes  of 
Aging 

Ancient  Egyptian  Art  in  the 
Pushkin  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Friday,  March  29 
Elena  Pischekova,  Pushkin  Museum, 
Moscow.  Basement  lecture  hall, 
McLaughlin  Planetarium.  8 p.m.  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Egyptian  Antiquities 

Perspectives  on  Baltic  Security: 
Estonia,  NATO  and 
the  Nordic  Countries. 

Monday,  April  1 

General  Alexander  Einseln,  former  lead- 
er of  the  Estonian  defence  forces.  14352 
Robarts  Library.  2 p.m.  Chair  of  Estonian 
Studies 

Analyzing  Structural  Adjustment 
in  the  Current  Economic 
Climate:  Implications 
for  Women. 

Monday,  April  1 

Jennifer  Stephen,  Metro  Labour  8c  Skills 
Training  Centre;  Popular  Feminism  series. 
Boardroom,  12th  floor,  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 
8 p.m  Womens  Studies  in  Education,  OISE 

The  Emperor’s  Clothes  Are 
Object-Oriented 
(and  Distributed). 

Tuesday,  April  2 

Michael  Brodie,  GTE;  Computer  Science: 
Its  Theory,  Practice,  Applications  and 
Implications  series.  1105  Sandford 
Fleming  Building.  11  a.m.  Computer  Science 
andITRC 

What  Lies  Ahead  in  Lightwave 
Communications? 

Tuesday,  April  2 

Tingye  Li,  AT8cT  Bell  Laboratories.  1105 
Sandford  Fleming  Building.  3:15  p.m. 
Electrical  Id  Computer  Engineering 


Performed  Stories:  The  Life  of 
Stephen  in  Ouxerre  Cathedral. 

Tuesday,  April  2 

Prof.  Laura  Wiegert,  visiting  Erindale 
College.  Common  Room,  Pontifical 
Institute  ofMediaeval  Studies.  4:10  p.m. 
PIMS 

Ehical  Issues  in  the 
Face  of  Suffering. 

Tuesday,  April  2 

Dr.  Nuala  Kenny,  Dalhousie  University, 
annual  Philippa  Harris  lecture.  Main 
Lecture  Theatre,  Princess  Margaret 
Hospital.  5 p.m. 

The  Barefoot  Lexicographer 
(1694-1767),  His  Ill-Tempered 
Friend  (1721-1801)  and 
Their  Not-So-Brief  Encounter 
with  the  Exeter  Book  of 
Old  English  Poetry. 
Wednesday,  April  3 

University  Prof.  Roberta  Frank,  Centre 
for  Medieval  Studies.  161  University 
College.  4:15  p.m.  English 

Saul  Bellow. 

Monday,  April  8 

Saul  Bellow  reads  from  his  work;  Allan 
Bloom  memorial  lecture  series. 
Auditorium,  Earth  Sciences  Centre.  8 p.m. 
Political  Science  and  John  M.  Olin 
Foundation 

Atom  and  Eve  and  the 
Piltdown  Chicken. 

Tuesday,  April 

Prof.  Derek  York,  Department  of  Physics; 
inaugural  lecture,  J.  Tuzo  Wilson  profes- 
sorship. Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  8 p.m.  Arts  & Science 


COLLOQUIA 


Nature  and  Nation  in 
Linnaeus’  Science. 

Wednesday,  March  27 

Prof.  Lisbet  Koerner,  Harvard  University. 
323  Victoria  College.  4 p.m.  IHPST 

Reasons  of  the  Heart:  The  Moral 
Basis  for  Political  Action. 

Wednesday,  March  2 7 


Daniel  Vokey,  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education.  8-108  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education.  4 p.m. 
OISE 

Drinkers,  Drunkards  and 
Degenerates  in  British 
Eugenic  Discourse. 

Wednesday,  April  3 
Joanne  Woiak,  Institute  for  the  History  8c 
Philosophy  of  Science  8c  Technology.  323 
Victoria  College.  4 p.m.  IHPST 


Multirate  Digital  Signal 
Processing,  Filter  Banks 
and  Wavelets. 

Tuesday,  March  26 

Todor  Cooklev,  NATO  science  fellow, 
final  seminar.  410  Haultain  Building. 
11  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  Electrical  Id  Computer 
Engineering 

Heat  Shock  Proteins  and  Prion 
Diseases:  New  Perspectives  on 
Old  Problems. 

Wednesday,  March  27 
Dr.  Susan  Lindquist,  University  of 
Chicago.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  12  noon. 

Cure  of  Experimental 
Hypertension  with 
Reninangiotensin  System 
Inhibitors. 

Wednesday,  March  27 

Prof.  Michael  Adams,  Queen’s  University. 
4227  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Pharmacology 

The  Internet:  Web  or  Cocoon? 
Redefining  Self  and  Community. 

Wednesday,  March  27 

Panelists  include  Ian  Boal,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley;  Derrick  de 
Kerckhove,  McLuhan  Program  in  Culture 
8c  Technology,  Michael  Heim,  author; 
and  Sandy  Stone,  Advanced 


Communication  Techologies  Laboratory, 
Austin.  George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15 
Devonshire  Place.  8 p.m.  SGS  and  Massey 

Traumatic  Memories:  A Social 
History,  1850-1996. 

Thursday,  March  28 
Prof.  Allan  Young,  McGill  University; 
Hannah  seminar  for  the  history  of 
medicine.  Seminar  Room,  88  College  St. 
4 to  6 p.m.  History  of  Medicine 

The  Evolutionary  Genetics 
of  an  RNA  Virus. 

Friday,  March  29 
Prof.  Lin  Chao,  University  of  Maryland. 
3127  South  Building,  Erindale  College.  12 
noon.  Erindale  Biology 

The  Presidential  and 
Parliamentary  Elections  in  Russia 
and  the  Problem  of 
Continuity  of  Power. 

Friday,  March  29 

Fedor  Buriatski,  Advisory  Council  of  the 
State  Duma,  Russia.  14352  Robarts 
Library.  1:30  to  3 p.m.  CREES 

Cult  and  Personality  in  Horace. 

Friday,  March  29 

Prof.  Jasper  Griffin,  University  of  Oxford. 
256  University  College.  3:10  p.m.  Classics 

Neuroregulation  of  Muscle 
Fibre  Phenotype. 

Monday,  April  1 

ProCRobin  Michel,  Laurentian  University. 
330  Benson  Building.  3:30  to  5:30  p.m. 
Physical  Id  Health  Education 

The  Shape  of  Milton’s  Mind: 
Notes  from  Northrop  Frye’s 
Lectures. 

Tuesday,  April  2 

Prof.  Tom  Willard,  University  of  Arizona. 
205  Northrop  Frye  Hall.  4 p.m.  Northrop 
Frye  Centre 

Drug  Interactions:  Human- 
Based  In  Vitro  Systems  for 
Their  Evaluation. 

Wednesday,  April  3 
Malle  Jurima-Romet,  Bureau  of  Drug 
Research,  Ottawa.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 


The  GSU  is  pleased  to  present  their  Spring  1996 


c 


Saturday,  April  6th  to 
Sunday  April  14th 


Nine  Days  Long!! 
in  the  GSU  Gymnasium 
16  Bancroft  Ave. 

Hours: 

Saturday  & Sunday:  10-5 
Monday  to  Friday:  12-6 


•We  sell  new  books  only 
•University  Presses  & academic  titles 
•fiction  & non-fiction 
•children's/special  interests 
•paperbacks  Sa1e 

Entrant 

For  info, call  978-2391. 

We  accept  MC  &Visa. 


Spadina  Circl 


We  reserve  the  right 
to  limit  quantities. 


Rlnnr  Qt 


College  St 


f University  of  Toronto  in  Mississauga-Erindale  College 


A One-Day  Conference  on 
Teaching  in  Universities  and  Colleges 


Best  Practices:  Student-Centred  Learning 


Presenters: 

Guy  Allen  - Writing,  University  of  Toronto 

"Learner-Centred  Teaching:  Bringing  Students'  Voices  into  the  Curriculum" 

Herman  S/a/re- Vice-Chancellor  for  Undergraduate  Education,  Indiana  University/Purdue  University 
"Meeting  the  Challenge  of  Excellence" 

Cleo  Boyd - Pharmacy,  University  of  Toronto 
"Enhancing  Learning  - a Multi-Faceted  Approach" 

Andy  Higgins-  Canadian  Olympic  Coach 
"The  Coaching  Model  and  the  Change  Process" 

Zubeda  Vaheed - Peel  Region  Board  of  Education 

"To  include  or  not  to  include!  Paradigm  Shift  in  Educational  Reform" 

Donald  Woods-  Chemical  Engineering,  McMaster  University 
"Ideas  to  Improve  Learning" 


Thursday,  18  April  1996 

Pre-registration:  $30  (includes  lunch  & parking) 


For  information  contact: 

Mary-Lynn  Williamson,  Best  Practices 
Erindale  College,  University  of  Toronto 
Mississauga,  Ontario  L5L 1C6 


Phone:  (905)  828-5257 
Fax:  (905)  569-4302 

Email:  mwilliam@credit.erin.utoronto.ca 
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Anatomy  and  Evolution  of  Fossil 
and  Living  Great  White  Sharks. 

Thursday,  April  4 
Michael  Gottfried,  Calvert  Marine 
Museum,  Solomons,  Maryland.  3127 
South  Building,  Erindale  College.  12 
noon.  Erindale  Biology 

Adaptive  Walks  in  Plant  Fitness 
Landscapes:  A Wrightian 
Approach. 

Thursday,  April  4 
Prof.  Karl  Nildas,  Cornell  University.  B149 
Earth  Sciences  Centre.  3:30  p.m.  Botany 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Planning  & Budget  Committee. 

Tuesday,  March  26 
' Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

The  Challenge  of  Human  Rights. 

Friday,  March  29 

Royal  Society  of  Canada  symposium. 
Science  and  Human  Rights,  Nobel  Laureate 
Torsten  Wiesel,  US  National  Academy  of 
Sciences;  Defending  Colleagues,  Carol 
Corillon,  US  National  Academy  of  Sciences; 
Rights  and  Responsibilities,  Nobel  Laureate 
^John  Polanyi,  Canadian  Committee  of 
Scientists  8c  Scholars.  003  Northrop  Frye 
Hall.  3 to  5:30  p.m. 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  April  2 

Council  Chamber,  Governing  Council. 
3:30p.m. 

Planning  & Budget  Committee. 

Tuesday,  April  2 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall:  5:30  p.m. 


Noon  Concert. 

Wednesday,  March 27 

Jazz  Ensemble;  Paul  Read,  director.  Lobby, 
MacMillan  Theatre.  12:10  p.m. 

The  Contemporary  Music 
Ensemble. 

Wednesday,  March 27 

Gary  Kulesha,  director.  Walter  Hall. 
8 p.m. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  March  28 

Student  vocal  recital;  Lorna  MacDonald, 

Thursday,  April  4 

Duo  Turgeon,  Canadian  Rusband-and- 
wife  piano  duo.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

U ofT  Baroque  Orchestra. 

Thursday,  March  28 

Kevel  Mallon,  director.  Walter  Hall. 


U of  T Symphony  Orchestra. 

Saturday,  March  30 

)wight  Bennett,  conductor.  MacMillan 


Opera  Te$. 

Sunday,  March  31 

The  season’s  last  opera  tea.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  2 p.m.  Tickets  S20.  Box  Office: 
978-3744. 

What  Your  Music  Teachers  Don’t 
Tell  You:  Doing  It  on  Your  Own. 

Sunday,  March  31 

Member  of  the  Canadian  Brass  will  be 
guest  lecturers  at  the.  1996 
SOCAN/MacMillan  lecture;  the  group 
will  also  perform.  Convocation  Hall. 
3 p.m.  Tickets  $8,  students  $3. 

World  Music  Ensembles. 

Tuesday,  April  2 

James  Kippen,  coordinator.  Walter  Hall. 


Guitar  Orchestra. 

Wedneday,  April  3 

Eli  Kassner,  director.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m 

HART  HOUSE 
Spring  Concert. 

Sunday,  March  31 

Hart  House  Singers;  Melva  Graham 
director.  Great  Hall.  4 p.m 


Exhibitions 


SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 
Juried  Student  Show. 

To  March  29 

Scarborough  College  fine  art  students  sub- 
mit work  to  a professional  jury  for  selection 
and  exhibition. 

Senior  Students  Show. 

April  3 to  April  12 

Upper-level  students  in  studio  programs 
organize  and  mount  exhibition.  The 
Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
11a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building  and  Landscape: 
Byzantine  Church  Buildings 
in  Greece. 

To  April  3 

Photographs.  SALA  Gallery,  230  College  St. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Cooper  & Beatty: 
Designers  with  Type. 

To  April  30 

An  exhibition  of  type  specimen  books  and 
examples  of  typographic  design,  mainly 
from  the  1950s  and  1960s,  by  the  firm  of 
Cooper  8c  Beatty.  Thomas  Fisher  Rare 
Book  Library.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Design  Simulation  and 
Communication . 

Thursday,  March  28 

John  Danahy,  School  of  Architecture  8c 
Landscape  Architecture;  Knowledge 
Media  Design  Institute  informal  presen- 
tation and  discussion  series.  2357  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  10  a.m.  to  12  noon. 
KMDI 

The  Memorial  Window. 

April  1 to  April  4 

An  opportunity  to  view  the  magnificent 
stained-glass  window  recently  installed  by 
the  UTAA  to  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Memorial  Room,  Soldiers’ Tower.  12  noon 
to  2:30  p.m.  Information:  978-5950. 
Soldiers’ Tower  Committee,  UTAA 

Record  & Book  Sale. 

Wednesday,  April  3 

CDs,  LPs,  cassettes,  books  and  scores. 
Lobby,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  1-1  a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  Pre-sale  (admission  $5),  Monday, 
April  1,  Faculty  of  Music  Library,  4:30  to 
7 p.m.  Information:  978-3734. 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  he  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd 
floor,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  April  8,  for  events  taking  place 
April  8 to  22:  Monday,  March  25. 
Issue  of  April  22,  for  events  taking  place 
April  22  to  May  6:  Monday,  April  8. 


The  Internet:  Beyond  the  Year  2000 

28  April  1996-1  May  1996 
Convocation  Hall,  University  of  Toronto 

A special  conference  of  the  University  of  Toronto  focusing  on... 

• The  Internet  and  Its  Impact  • Internet  Technology  • World  Wide  Web 
Technology  • Applications  to  Education  • Social  Impacts  of  Virtual 
Communities  • Information,  Research  and  Publishing  on  the  Net 
• Business  and  Commerce  on  the  Net  • Technology  and  Democracy 
• Legal  and  Regulatory  Issues  • Ethical  and  Political  Issues 

For  information,  registration  fees  & tickets, .Email  graff@dgp.utoronto.ca 
or  phone  978-5184;  Web  site  www.dgp.utoronto.ca/upcoming/internetconf.html 


1996  Teetzel  Lectures 


LAUREL  THATCHER  ULRICH 

Harvard  University 

The  Flowering  Compass: 

Gender  and  the  Decorative  Arts  in  Early  America. 

Monday,  April  15  - Hannah  Barnard’s  Cupboard 
Tuesday,  April  16  - Commerce  and  Coverlets 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 
15  King’s  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited 


Confidential  advice  and  assistance  with  problems  unsolved  through 
regular  university  channels  is  available  to  all  students,  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  of  the  three  U of  T campuses. 

Office  of  the  University  Ombudsperson,  University  of  Toronto 

16  Hart  House  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1  Telephone:  978-4874 


Visiting  Faculty  Accommodation 

Tastefully  furnished  apartments  in  beautiful  turn-of-the- 
century  Victorian  homes  available  for  short-term  rental 
for  visiting  faculty  and  their  families  right  on  the  St. 
George  campus.  Prime  location,  just  steps  from  transit, 
shopping,  restaurants  and  recreational  and  cultural 
activities  in  central  Toronto.  One-and  two-bedroom 
apartments  available  from  June  I,  1996  through  ’96-97 
academic  year. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  University’s  Real 
Estate  Office  at  (4 1 6)  978-22 1 8. 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before 
The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FL,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
—Metro  & Area  — 


UofT,  TGH,  HSC,  5-minute  walk.  Two-bed- 
room,  rebuilt,  bi-level,  Victorian  apartment, 
carpeted  and  hardwood  floors,  dishwash- 
er, balcony,  parking  available,  coin  laun- 
dry facilities.  Family  neighbourhood.  Corner 
Henry  and  Cecil  Streets.  Non-smokers 
please.  Call  595-0026. 

Summer  sublet:  beautiful,  fully  furnished, 
2-bedroom  duplex  on  2 floors.  Lots  of  trees, 
skylight,  decks,  laundry,  VCR. 
College/Ossington.  10  minutes  to  campus 
by  streetcar.  $950+/month.  May  15  to 
September  1. 534-6876. 

Executive  condo.  1-bedroom,  furnished. 
Excellent  location  to  University  (5-minute 
walk),  Bay  & St.  Joseph.  Recreational  fa- 
cilities: gym,  sauna,  pool,  whirlpool,  table 
tennis.  Parking  available.  Very  reasonable. 
. Contact  Margaret,  days  (905)  677-3794, 
evenings  (905)  677-1626. 

June  or  September,  1 or  2 years  (nego- 
tiable). Furnished  house,  pine  reno,  2 bed- 
rooms, office,  2 bathrooms,  fireplace,  2 
cats,  laundry,  garden,  ceiling  fans,  20- 
minute  walk  U of  T.  Country  living  in  the  city. 
$985  monthly  + utilities.  (416)  535-4689. 

Sabbatical  rental,  summer  96 — summer 
97. 3-bedroom,  semi-detached,  furnished, 
air-conditioned,  fireplace,  back  deck,  charm- 
ing garden,  washer-dryer,  dishwasher,  good 
bus  service,  5 minutes  from  University. 
$1,500  plus  utilities.  Call  (416)  534-3808, 
e-mail:  jmac@astral.magic.ca 

Sabbatical  rental.  August  96  — July  97. 

Large,  semi-furnished  home,  4 bedrooms, 
5 appliances,  central  a/c,  2.5  bathrooms, 
gas  fireplace,  1-car  garage,  covered  deck  + 
garden.  Near  to  shops,  schools,  buses  and 
GO  for  rapid  access  to  U of  T.  Non-smok- 
ers. No  pets.  $1 ,300/month  + utilities.  (416) 
261-0540.  boonstra@lake.scar.utoronto.ca 

Renovated,  furnished,  executive  house  in 

Cedarvale.  4 bedrooms,  4 bathrooms  with. 
Jacuzzi,  very  large  sunny  family  room,  huge 
deck  in  backyard.  Walk  to  shops,  transit,  etc. 
Long  private  driveway.  Available  1 year 
summer  96-97.  (416)  784-4318. 

Central  Toronto,  furnished  house 
(Bloor/Ossington),  steps  to  subway,  shop- 
ping. Four  subway  stops  or  direct  bus  to 
University.  Two  bedrooms,  study,  deck, 
garden.  $1,100  including  utilities.  July  1 
through'December.  537-0137  evenings. 

Charming,  renovated,  Victorian  house,  2 

blocks  from  main  campus  U of  T.  Central  air 
conditioning/furnished,  3 bedrooms  plus, 
study,  big  kitchen/fireplace,  2 decks,  love- 
ly garden.  Available  August  96  (flexible). 
$2, 000/month'  (includes  separate  basement 
apartment).  (416)  324-8389. 

St.  Clair  & Caledonia.  Renovated,  fully  fur- 
nished and  equipped,  2-bedroom  house. 
5 appliances,  garden,  patio,  parking.  Close 
to  U of  T.  Short-  or  long-term.  $1 ,000. 658- 
9396. 

Sabbatical  rental,  September  1996 

through  June  1997.  Bloor  West.  Furnished 
3‘-bedroom  with  CAC,  2-car  garage,  excel- 


lent neighbourhood.  Convenient  to  TTC, 
U of  T.  Non-smokers.  $1 ,450  plus  utilities. 
(416)  978-6130,  (416)  604-0661,  or 
benjamin@epas.utoronto.ca 

Apartment  tor  sublet  from  May-September. 
Sunny  studio  apartment,  fully  equipped 
kitchenette,  built-in  washer-dryer,  24-hour 
security  and  concierge.  Located  in  the 
Annex.  Across  the  street  from  the  subway. 
For  more  information,  please  contact  (416) 
920-9731. 

Annex,  furnished  one-bedroom,  private 
entrance,  two-level,  deck,  washer,  shower, 
storage  space,  renovated,  10-minute  walk 
to  U of  T.  Quiet,  graduate,  professor,  non- 
smoker.  Permit  parking.  References. 
Available  May  1 . $800  inclusive.  Leave  mes- 
sage. 923-9696. 

Sabbatical  rental,  July  1 , 1996  — August 
1, 1997.  3-storey  fully  furnished  Victorian 
semi.  Easy  walk  to  University  of  Toronto.  3 
bedrooms  plus  large  3rd  floor  den/study  (1 
bedroom  closed  for  storage).  Central  air, 
large  kitchen,  large  living-room,  separate 
dining-room,  2 large  decks,  backyard  park- 
ing, washer-dryer,  TV,  VCR,  stereo. 
$1 ,400/month  plus  utilities.  923-6213  or 
GL250022@VENUS.YORKU.CA 

West  Annex  2-bedroom,  light-filled  corner 
house,  furnished,  w/private  garden.  2 blocks 
from  Bloor  subway,  20-minute  walk  to  U of  T. 
Washer,  dishwasher,  parking,  non-smoking. 
April-15  to  October  1.  $1,600.  (416)  531- 
5252. 

Home  rental,  mid-May  to  August  31 , 1996. 

Furnished  3-bedroom  home  close  to 
Christie  TTC  on  Yarmouth  Road.  Garden, 
garage,  two  bathrooms'.  $1,200  a month 
utilities  included.  Call  Ray  or  Laura,  536- 
4501. 

House  near  University,  in  Republic  of 
Rathnalley,  four  floors,  three  bedrooms, 
2 VS  baths,  two  studies,  central  air-condi- 
tioning and  vacuum,  oriental  carpets,  old 
books.  Available  May  1 996  — September 
1997  (dates  adjustable).  Telephone  Beth 
at  (416)  922-5613  or  e-mail: 

GBentley@epas.utoronto.ca  Rent  adjustable 
for  best  tenants. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Leave  home  with  peace  of  mind. 

Responsible  woman  professional,  non- 
smoker,  wishes  to  sit/live-in  cheery  and 
comfortable  house  with  backyard  in  ex- 
change for  house  services.  Forest 
Hill/Rosedale/Annex.  Excellent  references. 
Evenings  944-3741. 

Physician  seeking  house-sit  or  sublet  sit- 
uation July  96  to  June  97.  Preferably 
furnished,  close  to  public  transport  or 
walk  to  U of  T or  Wellesley  Hospital.  Will 
care  for  plants  but  probably  too  busy  for 
pets.  Non-smoker,  quiet,  references.  Will 
visit  in  April.  Baltimore;  ph.  (410)  955- 
9686W,  955-9677F,  889-8353H, 

“rs@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu”. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Danforth  and  Broadview.  Fully  renovated 


house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  professor 
or  doctoral  student.  TTC  15  minutes  to  U of 
T.  A 9x12  furnished  bedroom/office  with  pri- 
vate deck  over  backyard.  $375.  All  appli- 
ances, fireplace,  yard.  Street  parking.  Non- 
smoking, pet-free,  organized,  quiet.  Includes 
maid/utilities.  Call  Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D.  463- 
0423. 

Annex  West.  Share  large,  quiet,  3-storey 
house  with  young  professor.  Tastefully  fur- 
nished. Own  bedroom  and  study.  Laundry, 
garden,  piano,  non-smoker,  no  pets.  $600 
(utilities  included).  Available  April  1 . Flexible 
lease.  537-7257. 


Accommodation 

Exchange 


Retired  professionals  require  temporary 
home  for  1 month  (July  1-31, 1996).  Prefer 
Toronto  city  centre,  will  consider  other 
metro  locations.  Exchange  for:  downtown 
Kingston;  walk  to  Queen’s  University,  shop- 
ping, restaurants.  Lux.  2-bedroom,  2 % 
bath  townhouse;  adults  only,  no  pets,  non- 
smokers.  All  amenities:  in-ground  pool, 
health  club.  Ideal  for  short-term  assign- 
ment/vacation for  visiting  faculty/staff.  (613) 
549-2848. 


International 


Paris-Montmartre.  Perfect  sabbatical  rental. 
Bright,  spacious,  modernized,  furnished 
two-bedroom  apartment  overlooking  peace- 
ful treed  courtyard.  Six  appliances.  Secure. 
Elevator.  Resident  concierge.  Excellent 
transportation/shopping.  No  pets  or  smok- 
ing. Available  July  1.  $2,000  monthly.  (416) 
978-4882. 

France:  Nice,  French  Riviera,  sea  and 

mountain,  for  rent,  apartment,  all  furnished 
and  equipped  for  2,  with  view  and  balcony. 
Available  for  2,3,4  weeks  for  1,2,3  ... 
months.  Call  after  8:00  p.m.  (905)  274- 
9085. 

Provence,  South  of  France.  3-bedroom 
house  (furnished)  in  the  picturesque  vil- 
lage of  Puyloubier,  20  km  east  of  Aix-en- 
' Provence.  Phone,  washer,  central  heating. 
Available  from  September  1996.  $1,000 
per  month  including  utilities.  Beth,  (416) 
978-7458  or  588-2580. 


Bed  & Breakfast 


Visiting  Toronto?  Restored  downtown 
guest  house.  Suites/rooms  from  $60  daily 
and  $245  weekly.  Voted  Toronto’s  best  — 
NOW  readers’  poll.  Ashleigh  Heritage  Home 
(416)  535-4000. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Ireland,  Donegal:  restored  1900  farm  cot- 
tage for  rent.  Flagstone  floors,  gas  lighting, 
two  hearths,  two  bedrooms,  sleeps  4.  On  50 
acres  of  mountain  field  above  quiet  seaside 
village.  Ideal  for  walkers,  writers,  painters, 
photographers.  Call  (519)  432-7395. 

Cottage  for  rent.  Spacious'single  cottage 
near  Tobermory,  Bruce  Peninsula,  lake- 
front,  private,  three  bedrooms,  knotty  pine 
interior,  fireplace,  hot  water.  $475  per  week. 
Available  June,  July,  August,  September. 


Call  Iris  Hamilton,  966-8558  anytime. 


Houses  Sc 
Properties 
Eor  Sale 


COLLEGE  ESTATES  by  KANEFF  located  on 
Mississauga  Road  just  north  of  the  Erindale 
Campus  offers  ultra-luxury  homes  in  a cul- 
de-sac  community  with  numerous  ravine  lo- 
cations available,  from  $615,000  phone. 
(905)  608-8000 

“Elegant  St.  George  Mews",  $119,900. 
Fabulous  one-bedroom  overlooking  beau- 
tiful garden  in  an  intimate,  quiet  complex. 
Steps  to  University  of  Toronto,  subway  and 
Yorkville  shops.  Appointments:  Alvin  Yee, 
Royal  LePage  Real  Estate  Services  Ltd. 
(416)  424-4900. 

Gabriola  Island,  BC.  Five  acres,  mixed 
rolling  woodland,  meadow.  Cleared  build- 
ing site  with  gorgeous  view  of  Georgia 
Strait,  mountains.  Hourly  ferry  to  Nanaimo 
takes  15  minutes.  $189,000.  Private  sale. 
No  agents.  921-8739,  day  or  evening. 

190  St.  George  Street.  One  bedroom,  one 
bath,  balcony,  parking,  locker,  $179,000. 
Two  bedrooms,  two  bathrooms,  balcony, 
parking,  locker,  $269,000.  962-6935. 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a paring,  con- 
fidential environment.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg 
thanks  her  U of  T clients  while  she  is  on  ma- 
ternity leave. 

Individual  and  Couple  Psychotherapy. 

Daytime  and  evening  hours.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Dr. 
Gale  Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist,  C.M. 
Hincks  Institute,  114  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-6789. 

Violet  Head,  Registered  Psychologist. 

Individual,  family  and  group  psychothera- 
py. Work  with  other  cultures,  women’s  is- 
sues, addictions,  depression,  etc.  U of  T 
staff  health  benefits  cover  cost.  200  St. 
Clair  Ave.  W.,  Suite  404, Toronto  M4V 1 R1 . 
922-7260. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  bene- 
fits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469- 
6317. 

Individual  cognitive  behavioural  psy- 
chotherapy. Practice  focussing  on  eating 
disorders,  depression,  anxiety  and  women’s 
issues.  U of  T staff  extended  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Dr.  Janet 
Clewes,  Registered  Psychologist,  183  St. 
Clair  Avenue  West  (St.  Clair  and  Avenue 
Road).  929-3084. 

Individual  & couple  therapy.  Brief  or  long- 
term therapy  available.  Special  interest  in 
women’s  issues.  Extended  health  care  ben- 
efits cover  cost  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Linda 
Winter,  Registered  Psychologist,  201 4A 
Queen  St.  East.  691-1071. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 

and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan  cov- 


ers psychological  services.  For  a consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535-9432, 
140  Albany  Avenue  (Bathu rst/Bloor) . 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY  with 
a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June  Higgins, 
The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  928-3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
group  psychotherapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression  and  women’s  health.  U of  T 
staff  health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah 
Maddocks,  registered  psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
1935  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  Price,  Registered  Psychologist, 

offers  individual  and  couple  therapy,  vo- 
cational and  psycho-educational  assess- 
ments and  career  counselling.  Day  or 
evening  appointments.  Extended  health 
care  benefits  for  U of  T staff  provide  full  cov- 
erage for  most  psychological  services.  26A 
Dundonald  Street  (Wellesley  & Yonge). 
323-1222.  st 


Miscellany 


Black  and  white  photos,  unique,  profes- 
sional, taken  of  you  or  family  at  office, 
home,  any  other  location.  From  $40  you  get 
a fine  8x10  and  more!  Brochure/price 
list/portfolio  available.  Call  Gilberto  Prioste, 
Photographer,  703-6647. 

SHOWTIME  MUSIC  THEATRE  DAYCAMP 

presents  Film  Arts  and  Animation  Camps, 
June  1 7-21  .June  24-28,  and  Drama  Camps, 
July  2-12,  July  1 5-26,  August  1 2-23,  at  St. 
Stephen’s  Church,  College  Street  near  the 
St.  George  campus;  also  Art  Camps,  July  2- 
12,  at  Sunnybrook  School,  Merton  Street 
near  Mt.  Pleasant.  Kids  of  elementary  school 
age  explore  their  favourite  media  with 
knowledgeable,  fun-loving  staff.  Reasonable 
fees.  For  further  information:  JoAnne  at 
536-3371. 

Professional  child  care  for  a weekday  treat 
— Thursdays  only.  Any  hours  between 
9:30  a.m.  and  5:30  p.m.  Rates: 
$5. 00/hour/child;  full  day  $35.00/child. 
Phone  any  day  between  9:00  a.m.  and  5:00 
p.m.  to  reserve  the  hours  you  need  — ask 
for  Leigh:  979-2570. 

HURON  SUPERFRIENDS  SUMMER  DAY 
CAMP.  Located  in  the  Annex.  For  children 
6-12  years.  Sports,  swimming,  arts,  na- 
ture, science,  day  trips.  Nutritious  snacks 
daily.  Fully  qualified  staff.  Register  for  one 
to  nine  weeks,  only  $1 1 0.00  per  week.  Call 
today!  Registration  921-7551. 

Earn  money.  A healthy  male  donor  is  need- 
ed for  a couple  that  is  unable  to  have  a 
child.  You  will  be  paid  for  each  donation. 
Send  particulars  i.e.  description  of  self, 
background  information  etc.  to:  2255B 
Queen  Street  East,  Suite  351,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M4E  1G3. 

MATERNITY  LEAVE  PLANNING.  Free  work- 
shop adopts  a highly  practical  approach  to 
preparing  faculty,  staff  and  librarians  for 
maternity  leave  and  a successful  return  to 
work.  Tuesday,  April  16,  12-2:30. 
Registration:  call  U of  T Family  Care  Advisor 
978-0951. 


Where  to  find 

Robarts  Library 
north  entrance 

University  College 
lobby 

Sidney  Smith  Cafeteria 

45  Willcocks  St. 

International  Students  Centre 

THE 

BULLETIN 

RACKS  AND  BOXES 

Wycliffe  College 
Hoskin  Ave.  at  Tower  Rd. 
Whitney  Hall 
85  St.  George  St., 
in  sheltered  entrance 

Simcoe  Hall 

Medical  Sciences  Building 
■ main  entrance 
Medical  Sciences  Building 

Innis  College 

Sussex  Ave.,  at  Innis  College  Cafe 

New  College 

• 21  Classic  Ave.,  Wetmore  Hall 

Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories 
Willcocks  St.  and  St.  George  St.  entrances 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories 
main  foyer 

Koffler  Student  Services  Centre 

St.  George  St.  and  College  St.  entrances 
215  Huron  St. 
inside  frontdoor 

Bloor  & St.  George 

southeast  comer 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence 

73  St.  George  St., 
box  by  porter's  door 

east  side  by  dean's  office 

Sigmund  Samuel  Library 

40  WillcocksSt. 

northeast  corner,  Huron  and  wmcocks 

Knox  College 

59  St.  George  St., 

in  open  area 

College  St.  S Kino’s  College  Rd. 

Gerald  Larkin  Building 
16  Devonshire  Place,  lobby 
Claude  T.  Bissell  Building 
140  St.  George  St,  outside 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence 
southwest  corner 
21  King’s  College  Circle 

Arbor  Room  entrance 

Sidney  Smith  Hall 

Botany 

/ 25  WillcocksSt.. 

corridor  on  east  side 

Forestry 

45-49  St.  George  St. 
box  between  buildings 
Galbraith  Building 
lobby  on  St.  George  St. 

northeast  comer 

FitzGerald  Building 
Taddlecreek  Road,  east  side 

Best  Institute 

Inside  front  door 

inside  east  and  west  doors 

33  Willcocks  St.,  east  entrance 

112  College  St  . on  wall 
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For further  information  and  application  forms for  the following  agencies,  please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services  (UTRS)  at  978-2163; 
Web  site,  http://library.utoronto.ca/www/rir/hmpage 


Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Donner  Canadian  Foundation 

Following  a year  long  review,  the  founda- 
tion has  made  some  revisions  to  its  pro- 
gram. The  primary  focus  is  on  public 
policy  issues  and  a range  of  topics 
surrounding  the  role  of  government  in 
society.  Issues  such  as  public  manage- 
ment, the  appropriate  role  of  govern- 
ment in  the  economy,  the  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship,  role  of  the  market  and 
economy,  regulatory  reform,  interna- 
tional trade,  public  finance,  the  environ- 
ment, urban  affairs,  health  care,  educa- 
tional reform  and  social  policy  as  well  as 
Canada’s  role  in  the  international  arena, 
particularly  with  regard  to  North 
America  and  the  Pacific  Rim.  Funding 
is  available  for  workshops,  seminars  and 
conferences  as  well  as  publications  when 
they  are  components  of  a larger  project. 
A preliminary  letter  may  be  submitted 
at  any  time.  Please  contact  UTRS ' 
before  submitting  an  application  to  the 
foundation. 

-Social  Sciences  8c  Humanities 
Research  Council 
Summary  lists  of  results  for  both  research 
and  strategic  grants  competitions  will  be 
received  at  UTRS  around  the  last  week 
of  March.  Applicants  will  be  advised  of  : 
the  results  by  mail  within  48hours. 

International 
; Associationof  Universities  8c 
’.Colleges  of  Canada 
AUCC  has  announced  a new  development 
in  the  Reform  through  Knowledge  pro- 
gram (1996-97).  This  program,  intend- 
ed to  support  higher  education  reform 
initiatives  in  Ukraine,  is  now  accepting 
proposals  from  Ukrainian  specialists  to 
come  to  Canada  to  examine  issues  of 
importance  to  higher  education  reform. 

It  is  intended  tha,£jhe  two-way  flow  of 
specialists  will  contribute  to  continuing 
institutional,  cooperation  in  support  of 
^educational  reform.  Focus  is  on  five 
sectors:  university  administration,  higher 
education  policy,  law  school  curricula, 
business  and  management  curricula  and 
environment  curricula.  For  information, 
tel  (6131563-3961,  ext  301;  fax:  (613) 
-563-9745;  e-mail:  rmaclare@aucc.ca  - 
Deadline  is  April  15. 

The  Canada-Latin  America  research 
links  program  offers  one  faculty  member 
from  a Canadian  university  an  award  to 
fund  a sabbatical  internship  in  Latin 
America  for  a period  of  six  to  eight 
months  during  the  1996-1997  academic 
year.  An  internship  at  the  IDRC  Latin 
America  8c  Caribbean  Regional  Office 
in  Montevideo  may  also  be  considered. 
Priorities  are  environmental  manage- 
ment, health,  social,  economic,  industri- 
al and  information  policy  and  small 
enterprise  development.  The  program 


applies  to;  Argentina,  Belize,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rice, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Uruguay  arid  Venezuela. 
Applicants  must  be  full-time  faculty  at  a 
Canadian  university  which  is  a member 
of  AUCC.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
faculty  supervising  graduate  students. 
Guidelines  are  available  at  978-1870. 
Deadline  is  May  10. 

Pan  American  Health 
Organization/International  • 
Development  Research  Centre  of 
Canada 

The  public  health  research  training  grants 
initiative  is  jointly  funded  and  adminis- 
tered by  PAHO/WH0  and  IDRC.  The 
program  is  in  two  phases.  During  the 
first  phase,  fellows  will  spend  nine  to  12 
months  at  leading  teaching/research 
institutions  outside  their  native  coun- 
tries. The  format  will  be  similar  to  that 
of  a post-doctorate  with  a marked 
emphasis  on  practice.  During  the  second 
phase,  fellows  will  implement  the’re- 
search  project  with  the  support  of  the 
home  institution.  Funding  for  the 
second  phase  is  subject  to  approval  of 
the  research  protocol  by  the  review, 
committee.  Deadline  for  receipt  of 
applications  in  PAHO  headquarters  is 
May  15.  For  further  information  and  - 
application  forms,  contact  the 
PAHOAVHO.  office  or  Public  Health 
Research  Training  Grants,  Pan 
American  Health  Organization 
(PAHOAVHO),  525  23rd  St.  N.W., 
Room  701,  Washington,  DC  20037;  tel. 
(202)  861-3283,  fax  (202)  223-5871. 

For  information  regarc  ling  other  . 
PAHOAVHO  fellowships,  internet 
PAHOAVHO  WWW  site: 
http://www.paho.org/english/fellship.htm 

Medicine  & Life  Sciences 
Canadian  Nurses  Foundation 

The  foundation  offers  study  awards  to 
nurses  pursuing  education  at  the  bac- 
calaureate, master’s  and  doctoral  levels. 
Although  no  areas  are  specifically  desig- 
nated, a number  of  awards  are  available 
for  specific  areas  of  practice  such’  as 
northern  nursing,  occupational  health, 
operating  room,  dialysis,  neurological, 
oncology,  community  health,  gerontolo- 
gy, pediatric  nursing  and  nursing  admin- 
istration. Deadline  is  April  15. 

Cancer  Research  Institute  (US)  • 
The  institute  funds  research  aimed  at 
furthering  the  development  of  immuno- 
logical approaches  to  the  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention  of  cancer,  with 
special  emphasis  on  tumour  immunolo- 
gy. CRI  supports  post-doctoral  fellow- 
ships in  cancer  immunology  or  general 


immunology,  eligible  candidates  must 
have  a doctoral  degree  and  must  conduct 
their  proposed  research  under  a sponsor 
who  holds  a formal  appointment  at  the 
host  institution.  The  sponsor/mentor 
may  have  only  one  CRI-supported 
fellow  at  a time.  Deadline  is  April  1. 

Wendy  Will  Case  Cancer  Fund,, 
Inc.  .(US) 

The  Case fund  offers  support  to  young 
investigators  primarily  in  clinically 
related  innovative  cancer  research. 

While  there  is  no  formal  application, 
details  of  the  format  are  outlined  in  the 
grant  application  procedure.  Deadline  is 
April  1. 

Eppley  Foundation  for  Research 
The  foundation  will  support  research  in 
the  broad  areas  of  physical  and  biological 
sciences.  Preference  is  given  to  research 
grants  where  sufficient  work  can  be 
accomplished  to  enable  the  investigator 
to  apply  for  full-scale  support  to  other  . 
agencies.  Applications  in  the  areas  of 
computer  sciences  or  education  pro- 
grams or  for  ongoing  program  support 
or  equipment  will  not  be  considered. 
Eligible  applicants  must  have  a PhD  or 
MD  and  must  be  associated  with  a 
recognized  educational  or  research 
institute.  The  foundation  permits  an 
overhead  component  of  15  percent  of 
total  direct  costs  and  investigators  are 
asked  to  include  the  full  percentage. 
Deadline  is  May  1. 

Middlesex-London  Breastfeeding 
Committee 

TheMLBC  has  announced  support  for 
two  graduate  student  research  awards  in 
the  amount  of  $1,000  each  for  original 
proposals  that  increase  knowledge  about 
breast-feeding  and  are  focused  in  the 
Middlesex-London  area.  Both  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  designs  are  of 
interest.  Eligible  candidates  must  be 
registered  in  a master’s  or  PhD  program. 
Deadline  is  May  1. 

Roeher  Institute 
The  institute  is  Canada’s  national  insti- 
tute for  the'study  of  public  policy  affect- 
ing persons  with  a mental  handicap.  On 
behalf  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Charitable 
Foundation,  the  institute  administers 
graduate  student  research  grants  and 
research  grants  (faculty  members  or 
associates)  in  the  field  of  mental  handi- 
cap or  closely  related  fields.  Major 
research  grants  in  the  field  of  mental 
handicap  including  Alzheimer’s  disease  . 
are  offered  to  university  researchers. 
Eligible  candidates  for  all  programs 
must  be  Canadian  citizens  or  landed 
immigrants;  all  study  and  research  must 
be  carried  out  in  Canada.  Deadline  is 
April  30. 


Physical  Sciences  & 
Engineering 
American  Chemical  Society 
The  Petroleum  Research  Fund  must  be 
used  "for  advanced  scientific  education  and 
fundamental  research  in  the  ‘petroleum 
field,’  which  may  include  any.field  of 
pure  science  which  ...  may  afford,  a basis 
for- subsequent  research  directly  connect- 
ed with  the  petroleum  field.” 
Fundamental  research  is  currently 
supported  in  chemistry,  the  earth  sci- 
ences, chemical  engineering  and  in 
related  fields  such  as  polymers  and 
materials  science.  Applications  may  be 
submitted  throughout  the  year.  The 
advisory  board  meets  to  review  proposals 
three  times  a year:  February,  May  and 
November.  Submit  original  and  14 
copies  to:  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Rogers,  Jr., 
Petroleum  Research  Fund,  American 
Chemical  Society,  1155  Sixteenth  St., 
N.W.  Washington,  DC  20036. 

National  Centers  for 
Environmental  Prediction  . 

NCEP,  recognizing  the  need  for  improved 
dynamical  models  to  make  possible  better 
climate  forecasts  and  the  limited  com- 
puting capability  available  to  the  devel- 
opers of  such  models,  is  providing  its 
computing  facility  to  enhance  the  na- 
tional effort  in  such  development. 

NCEP  is  providing  50  percent  of  the 
CrayJ-916  to  the  extramural  R8cD 
community  to  be  used  for  major  efforts 
relevant  to  and  supportive  of  operational 
seasonal-to-interannual  climate  forecast- 
ing. Deadline  is  May  1. 

Royal  Society  of  Canada/McNeil 
Consumer  Products  Company- 

medal  for  the  public  awareness  of  sci- 
ences. The  award  is  intended  to  high- 
light the  important  role  science  plays 
within  our  society  and  to  encourage  the 
communication  of  science  to  students 
and  the  public.  Deadline  is  April  15. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 
March29 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food 
8c  Rural  Affairs  — short-term  program. 

March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects 
Foundation  (US)  — research  grants 
(letteraof  intent),  O’Connor  starter 
scholar  research  awards  (nominations) 
April  1 

Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation  — 
funding  in  four  specific  areas  (internal  - 
deadline) 

J.P.  Bickell  Fouridation  — research 
funding  (internal  deadline) 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 
— studentships,  fellowships 

Canadian  Genome  Analysis  8c 
Technology  Program  — research  grants, 
major  equipment,  career  development 


(letter  of  intent) 

Cancer  Research  Foundation  of 
America  — fellowships;  research,  educa- 

Cancer  Research  Institute  (US)  — 
post-doctoral  fellowships 

James  H.  Cummings  Foundation  — 
medical  science,  medical  research, 
medical  education  (internal  deadline) 

Hannah  Institute  — archives/museum 
studies  medical  history  (internship 
program) 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
Foundation  — research  grants;  films, 
audiovisual  projects;  conferences, 
seminars 

Louis  8c  Artur  Lucian  Award  — 

MRC  — MRC  groups  (letter  of 
intent),  fellowships 

National  Neurofibromatosis 
Foundation  Inc.  (US)  — research 
grants,  young  investigator  award 
April  2 

Whitaker  Foundation  — research 
grants  (letter  of  intent) 

Aprils 

Baxter  Corporation  — renal  therapy 
division  research  grants 
April  15 

CIDA  — university  partnerships  in 
cooperation  and  development  tier  2 
(internal  deadline) 

Easter  Seal  Research  Institute  - — post- 
doctoral fellowships,  research  project 
grants,  doctoral  research  training  grants 

Law  for  the  Future  Fund  — research 

NSERC  — strategic  projects  program 
research  , equipment  proposals 
April  30 

Parkinson  Foundation  of  Canada  — 
fellowships,  research  grants 

Roeher  Institute/Scottish  Rite 
Charitable  Foundation  of  Canada  — 

Eppley  Foundation  for  Research  — 
research  grants 

Middlesex-London  Breastfeeding 
Committee  — graduate  student  awards 

Sandoz  Foundation  for  Gerontological 
Research  — research  grants 
MayIO 

AUCC/IDRC  — Canada-Latin 
America  research  links  program 
May12 

Canadian  Breast  CanceT  Foundation 
— research  grants 
May15 

Pan  American  Health 
Organiza'tion/International 
Development  Research  Centre  of 
Canada  — public  health  research 
training  grants 


Graduate  faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  office  at  978-5258 for  information 
. regarding  time  and  location  for  these  listings. 


Monday,  March  25 
Michael  Vachon,  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy,  “Physico-Chemical 
Considerations  in  the 
Microencapsulation  of  a Drug 
Susceptible  to 

Hydrolysis."  Prof.  J.G.  Nairn. 

Wednesday,  March  27 
Eric  Michael  Sjerve,  Department 
of  Physics,  “Polarization  Dynamics 
of  the  Quasi-Isotropic  Helium- 
Neon  Zeeman  Laser." 

Prof.  A.D.  May. 

Thursday,  March  28 
Milos  Popovic,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  “Friction 
Modelling  and  Control.” 


Prof.  A.A.  Goldenberg. 

Friday,  March  29  . 

Kim  Lori  Bercovitz,  Department 
of  Community  Health,  “A  Critical 
Analysis  of  Canada’s  ‘Active 
Living’:  Science  or  Politics?” 
Prof.  H.  Skinner. 

Jonathan  Ahab  Sheps,  Department 
of  Medical  Biophysics,  “Specificity 
and  Diversity:  Substrate 
Recognition  in  the  Hemolysin 
Transporter  of  Escherichia  Coli.” 
Prof.  V.  Ling. 

Monday,  April  1 
Megan  Lorraine  Aston, 
Department  of  Education, 


“Mothers  and  the  Health  Care 
System:  An  Analysis  of 
Pedagogical  Practices  in 
Postpartum  Classes.”  - 
Prof.  R.  Simon. 

Jane  Allyson  Foster,  Department 
of  Zoology,  “Differential 
Expression  of  Heat  Shock  mRNAs 
in  Neural  Cell  Types  in  the 
Unstressed  and  Hyperthermic 
Rabbit  Brain.”  Prof.  I.R.  Brown. 

Tuesday,  April  2 
Gordon  Yiu  Kon  Ng,  Department 
of  Pharmacology,  “Biochemical 
and  Pharmacological  Studies  on 
Dopamine  Dl  and  D2L 
Receptors.”  Prof.  S.  George. 


Committees 

The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference 

■ and  membership  of  committees. 

. The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday, 

two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 

Arts  8c  Science;  Milton  Israel, 
Department  of  History;  James 

Search 

Kippen,  Faculty  of  Music;  Joseph 

Director,  Centre  for  South 

O’Connell,  Centre  for  South  Asian 

- Asian  Studies 

Studies;  and  Ronald  Sweet) 

A search  committee  has  been  estab- 

Department of  Near  Eastern 

lished  to  recommend  a director  of 

Studies;  and  Paul  Raymont,  gradu- 

the Centre  for  South  Asian 

ate  student,  Department  of 

Studies.  Members  are:  Professor 

Philsophy;  and  Bernadette 

Susan  Howson,  associate  dean, 

Lonergan,  School  of  Graduate 

Division  II,  School  of  Graduate 

Studies  (secretary). 

Studies  (chair);  Professors  Victor 

The  committee  would  be  pleased 

Falkenheim,  chair,  Department  of 

to  receive  nominations  from  inter- 

East Asian  Studies;  Roberta  Frank, 

ested  personssuntil  April  5. 

director,  Centre  for  Medieval 

Nominations  should  be  mailed  to 

Studies;  Susan  Horton,  assqciate 

Bernadette  Lonergan  at  the  School 

dean,  social  sciences,  Faculty  of 

of  Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George  St. 
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An  Issue  of  Space 

Making  the  case  for  a gay-lesbian  positive  campaign 


At  the  end  of February  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  faculty,  staff  and  students  launched  the  Campaign  for  Positive  Space  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  to  increase  discussion  and  awareness  of  sexual  diversity.  The following  articles  are  written  by  members 
of  the  ad  hoc  committee.  Both  refer  to  a central feature  of  the  campaign  — labels  that  people  can  display  to  show  their  offices 
or  rooms  are  "Lesbian  & Gay  Positive  Space.  ” 


Understanding  Invisibility 


^ (f^o  HOW  DOES  A GUY  LIKE  YOU  GET  INVOLVED  IN 
gay  politics?”  This  is  a question  I’ve  heard  several 
N d dozen  times  in  the  past  few  weeks.  People  ask,  I as- 

sume, because  they  expect  a guy  like  me  — stereotyped  as  a 
rugby-playing  jock  — to  be  the  last  person  they  know  to  get 
involved  in  gay  politics. 

My  involvement  began  when  the  positive  space  campaign  re- 
quested financial  support  from  the  Lit  (University  College  student 
council).  I had  not  heard  of  the  campaign  and  thought  I should 
learn  more  about  it.  First,  I could  not  understand  exacdy  what  it 
was  trying  to  do,  what  its  goals  and  objectives  were.  I struggled  to 
make  sense  of  this  new  world,  with  its  own  language  and  jargon. 

Then  one  day,  just  before  Christmas,  it  struck  me.  During 
the  course  of  an  ordinary  conversation  in  the  Arbour  Room, 
David  Rayside  [professor  of  political  science]  spoke  about  his 


By  Ian  Porter 

partner  and  their  plans  for  the  holidays.  Suddenly  I understood. 
Here  I was  in  a standard  conversation  that  everyone  has  had  a 
thousand  times,  except  it  was  different.  We’re  not  used  to  peo- 
ple talking  about  ordinary  things,  like  what  they  are  getting  their 
partner  for  Christmas,  if  they  are  gay.  Many  lesbians  and  gays 
sense  that  and  don’t  talk  openly  about  such  things  as  what 
they  are  getting  their  partners  for  Christmas.  Now  the  jargon 
began  to  make  a little  sense  — I could  see  what  phrases  like 
“being  invisible”  meant.  Sexual  minorities  are  invisible  and  I had 
not  realized  it  before. 

Not  everyone  asks  why  I got  involved  in  the  positive  space 
campaign.  Some  just  assume  that  I must  be  gay.  Several  of  my 
friends  have  been  asked  about  my  sexual  orientation.  This  un- 
derscores the  purpose  of  this  campaign  — everyone,  not  just  the 
gay/lesbian  community,  can  be  gay  positive. 


Usually  I answer  the  question,  How  does  a guy  like  you  get 
involved  with  gay  politics?  by  explaining  what  the  objective  of 
the  positive  space  campaign  is.  The  sticker  — and  whether  it’s 
attached  to  your  door  or  not  — is  not  the  issue.  People  seem 
to  think  the  label  classifies  them  as  non-homophobic  if  they  dis- 
play it,  and  homophobic  if  they  don’t.  But  the  campaign  is  about 
something  far  more  important  than  a piece  of  plastic  on  your 
door.  It’s  about  changing  attitudes.  We  would  like  it  to  become 
ordinary,  not  unusual,  to  hear  someone  speaking  about  buying 
his  lover  a belt  for  Christmas.  We  would  like  to  help  create  an 
environment  where  people  can  talk  freely  about  their  lives, 
without  fear  of  censure. 

Ian  Porter,  a fourth-year  student  majoring  in  English  and  philoso- 
phy, is  president  of  the  University  College  Literary  Id  Athletic  Society. 


A Mother’s  Perspective 

By  Maureen  FitzGerald 


WE 


rHEN  MY  PARTNER  AND  I ADOPTED  A CHILD  LAST 
January  I was  surprised  and  totally  delighted  to 
find  how  supportive  the  University  was. 

Thanks  to  University  policy  I was  able  to  take  a seven-week 
leave  of  absence  following  our  son’s  birth  — weeks  that  were 
essential  in  getting  to  know  this  little  person  who  had  mirac- 
ulously come  into  my  life.  These  were  also  essential  weeks  in 
enabling  me  to  renew  my  commitment  to  my  job,  knowing  that 
my  new  identity  as  a mother  could  be  combined  with  my 
identity  as  a teacher. 

This  legitimation  conveyed  by  maternity  benefits  has  been  ex- 
perienced by  many  new  mothers  working  outside  the  home.  But 
few  mothers  in  my  situation  can  take  such  benefits  for  grant- 
ed. What  made  this  adoption  leave  different  (and  differendy  ap- 
preciated) was  the  fact  that  my  partner  and  I are  both  women. 
Since  provincial  law  prohibited  us  from  adopting  as  a couple, 
we  had  decided  that  my  partner  would  be  the  legal  adoptive  par- 
ent while  I would  be  a?“mummy-too.”  All  this  occurred  with- 
in months  of  the  defeat  of  Bill  167  that  supported  gay  rights. 
Debate  of  the  bill,  the  watering  down  of  it  by  dropping  the  right 


to  adopt,  and  its  eventual  defeat,  all  contributed  to  my  feeling 
odd,  if  not  downright  deviant,  in  my  role  as  an  about-to-be 
adoptive  mother. 

But  with  or  without  Bill  167,  U of  T does  offer  same-sex 
spousal  benefits.  When  I spoke  to  family  care  adviser  Jan  Nolan 
about  the  possibility  of  adoption  I found  out  that  the  University 
includes  adoptive  parents  in  its  same-sex  spousal  benefits  cov- 
erage. This  was  a particularly  clear  indication  of  an  administrative 
commitment  to  acknowledging  the  “different”  reality  of  my  life. 
Such  policies  legitimize  the  partnerships  of  those  of  us  who  call 
ourselves  lesbian,  gay  or  bisexual. 

I have  no  illusion  that  all  members  of  the  University  accept 
or  feel  comfortable  with  me  and  my  choices.  But  I have  been 
around  long  enough  to  figure  out  who  is  gay  positive  and  where 
there  are  zones  of  safety,  and  this  has  meant  that  in  the  last  five 
years  I have  had  the  relief  of  being  able  to  be  relatively  “out.” 

It  must  be  much  more  difficult  to  assess  the  climate  of  this  in- 
stitution if  one  is  a recent  arrival  on  campus,  whether  student,  staff 
or  faculty.  The  lesbian  and  gay  positive  space  campaign  is  meant 
to  shorten  the  process  of  finding  and  creating  these  safety  zones. 


The  campaign  is  part  of  a much  larger  process  of  everyday 
communication  and  education  about  diversity  issues.  For 
example,  during  one  of 'my  classes  this  term,  when  we  discussed 
the  Canadian  census  definition  of  “family,”  I informed  students 
that  the  official  definition  did  not  include  my  family  of  a 
same-sex  couple  and  an  adopted  child.  I had  two  responses. 
One  student  thanked  me  for  coming  out  in  class;  it  made  it 
safer  for  her  to  be  out  as  well.  Another  student  came  to  me 
afterwards,  wanting  to  interview  me  about  lesbian  adoptions 
for  a project  in  another  class.  She  wasn’t  sure  what  she  thought 
about  it,  and  warned  me  that  she  might  put  her  foot  in  her 
mouth  and  be  clumsy.  But  I sensed  she  felt  safe  with  her 
questions. 

I hope  a lesbian  and  gay  positive  sticker  on  the  door  will  func- 
tion in  the  same  way  that  my  class  did.  I hope  it  will  signify  a 
place  where  people  can  have  their  own  identity  legitimized,  or 
alternatively,  a place  where  honest  questions  can  be  asked,  and 
maybe  answered; 

Maureen  FitzGerald  is  a senior  tutor  in  the  Transitional  Year  Program. 
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